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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of humerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DI EFORD’'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 











ELECTRIC FITTINGS WALL PAPERS. 
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SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD LONDON. w. 


DECORATION 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
INTERIOR WOOD WORK 


Estimates Free. 











Moderate Charges. 


EASY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO possess the largest and best selection 
of Easy Chairs and Settees at lower prices than to be 
found elsewhere, for example-—The ‘“‘ MEDSTEAD ” 
Easy Chair with deep spring, down cushion, pretty 


cretonne covering, spring edge £5: 5: () 


stuffed allhair Carriage Pard 
Illustrations given on request 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 








66 8s The 
VAS E. LI N = Every-day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) Need 


PREPARATIONS 
are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 
without * VASELINE” in some form or another. For giving beautiful complexions— 
tor healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and Neuralgia—there is a 
“VASELINE” Preparation for all these, and much more. You should never be 
without these ** VASELINE” Specialities :— 





YELLOW. PERFUMED WHITE. POMADE 
This is our regular grade, which is No. 1 (bottle in carton), 1/- 
eae a a ce ae No. 2 size, handsome bottle Blue Seal, 3d. and 7d. botts. 
< 2: Z in carton, with glass ‘ : eS 
WHITE, stoppers, 1/6 No. 1 size. bottle, in carton, 6d. 
Benin a ee 1 ate White and — Pomade. No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 
5S, anc 
ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always 


insist upon Chesebroug!- Co.’s own original botties 





If not obtainable locally, any articles of the va ue of 1/- ana upwards wil! be sent Post Free toany 
address in the Ur ited hingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Book}: t with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, ana containing many household hints. Post Free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 


DO YOU (?) KNOW 


THAT 


Gutlack’s Natural Mineral Water 


will go a long way to ease that Rheumatic pain of yours— 
and Gouty pains too. The water is very soft and pleasant 
to drink, and is much nicer than your town water. 


It is a Perfect Soda Water and an Ideal 
addition to Spirits, Milk and other Drinks. 


In Cases containing 48 bottles, 12/- carriage paid. 
39 99 50 99 20/6 9 33 


CUTLACK & COMPANY, LTD., PETERBOROUGH. 








THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


ONUK ror PoLuisHING FLOORS 


RONUK does not smear. A very small quantity applied lightly to Wood Flooring, Furniture, 
Linoleum, etc., will give a perfect polished surface—Dirt-proof, Germ-proof and Antiseptic. Just 
a brush up and a light rub with a duster will keep a Ronuked surface in good condition for weeks. 


In tins, 3d., 6d., and 1/-. LIQUID RONUK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
Write for Booklet, ““ THERE'S THE RUB” (describing our new invention, the RONUK HOME POLISHER). 


From RONUK, Ltd.. PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON. 
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SHELTERS 


for IN VALIDS 


For quick recovery and rerfect restora- 
tion, these Shelters are invaluable. Our 
designs are thoroughly well-made from 
best materials. 


No 451 (as illustrated)—Mounted on Patent 
Whee's, with Revolving Gear and Foundation 
Fla:form. Size 7ft. by 6ft by 9ft. high to ridge. 

Delivered in sections for easy erection. 

Carriage Paid to nearest R-ilway 

Station ‘in England or Wales. 
SHELTERS of various patterns (revolving or 

o' he rwise) are shown in our Illustrated Catalogue 

No. 189A sent post free on application, together 

with present lowest prices. 


Also GARDEN CHAIRS and SEATS in useful 


designs. Special List sent free on request. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd. 


Specialists in Portable Buildings of all kinds, 


Rose Lane Works, NORWICH. 


























NUTREX 


DOG AND FUPPY BISCUITS 
HOUND & TERRIER MEALS 
DIAMOND MIDGET CAKES 





Samples and Lists free (Dept.C) 


CHAMBERLAIN, POLE & Co. ita. 


The Dog, Pheasant and Poultry Food 
Specialists — - - BRISTOL 





Vneiecarrar > 
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GEORGE BUNYARD «CO. 


Royal Nurseries, 


MAIDSTONE. 
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+ trom &12 2 6 
SERIES, BETTER 


Single Louse Boxes 
gs READING 
BUILT” BUIL 
GREENHOUSES, 
HUTS, BUNGA 

ROOMS, SHELTERS, STUDIOS, SHO 
SHEDS, or other PORTABLE BUILDINGS 
Consistently Careful Construction. 
Estimates, Designs, Lists Free. Send NOW. 


E.B. HAWTHORN & CO. 


Portable Building Experts, 
393, LONDON WORKS, READING. 

















WE HOLD LARGE STOCK OF FENCING AND GATES. 













Bie PEIGNON™ 
CHESTNUT PARK FENCING. 


THE ECONOMIC FENCING Co., Ltd. 
BILLITER HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


















NOVELTIES 


Delphinium.—Mrs. H. Kaye, A.M , R.H.S. 

Phlox. — Aubrey Alder, A.M., R.HS. 

Amelius.— King George, A M., R.H.S. 
Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
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“LIVERPOOL” VIRUS 


AT 


InTins baited for Rats 
2/6 &6/-; for Mice 16 
Ofali chemists, wrste 

2 Dept. L. 








COMPOSITE 
IRON & WOOD 


BUILDINGS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


BUNGALOWS,SHOOTING 
LODGE RAGES, 





GA E 
COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, 
PAVILIONS, CHURCHES, 


HALLS, SANAT TORIA, 
STABLES, ETC. 


OvR BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST & BEST 
Designs & trices Free. :: Buy from the largest manufacturers. 
F. D. COWIESON & COQ., 

31, CHARLES STREET, ST. ROLLOX, GLASGOW. 
Contractors toH.M. Govt., Admiraltu, War Office, ete. 


GENTLEMEN 


| give you BEST PRICES for your 
DISCARDED CLOTHES. 


Lounge Suits, 6/- to 25/- Trousers, 2/6to7 6 
Cash or Estimate sent per return. 
I pay all carriage charges. 
FLINTS, St. Martin’s Lane, BIRMINGHAM 


























w. WELLS, JUNR., Zvans —— Leeceen & Se 4. Est. 1869. Telephone, Midland 1344 
HARDY PLANT NURSERIES, MERSTHAM, SURREY. 4 Manover tireet. LIVERPOOL of a e 
365 Beds at = Expenditure during 1916 
—, and - GIN, C H estimated at £30, 
onvalescent Home. 230 Beds for 
91.000 Out-Patient orthern entt al 0 spital, = 
—" HOLLOWAY, N. (7° "io7:.cevsausn"""') NEEDS HELP. ££, 
! HIT LU 
WIND SHELTER! J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD.!!!!!!!!)¢ cessgimmnal)|[!!||!({!!" 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS AND 





HAZEL] HURDLES 
combine Shelter and Fence in Cheapest Foim. 
Size 6ft. X 3ft. high - 18/8 per doz. 

Supporting Stakes - &/- <> 
RURAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
INGHAM, NORWICH. 


GARDEN ARCHITECTS. 


(53, VICTORIA ST., S.W., and 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


Advice given and work undertaken in any part of 


the country. 
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ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
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THE TRUE GREATNESS 
OF THE ARMY 


N a book as full of charm as of oddity, which is made 
the subject of a few literary notes this week, there is 
a page at the end with a little but most distinguished 
Roll of Honour and the simple inscription : 

IN ATERNAM MEMORIAM AMICORUM PRO PATRIA 

MORTUORUM SINE MACULA SUNT ANTE THRONUM DEI. 


Amid the learned trifling with which the writer adorns the 
result of long research, this note breaks upon the ear like the 
solemn tolling of a funeral bell. It gives unexpected point 
to a quotation from Walt Whitman, used as a motto: “I 
announce myriads of ycuths, beautiful, gigantic, sweet- 
blooded.” The effect on the mind of at least one reader 
lay in the reflection that every man of many friends whatever 
his station in life, wherever his abode, might draw up a 
similar list of lads who went to the war, and now a stainless 
band muster before the throne. 

From the discussion. of the hour, it is surely worth 
while to stop a moment in order to mark the wealth of promise 
in our young men which the war has revealed. Many people 
talk with admiration of the past. Before the war it was 
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common to hear invidious comparisons made between it 
and the present. Ruskin more than once bitterly protested 
against the honour paid to man or boy who can skilfully 
hit a ball with a piece of wood. He was probably thinking 
of cricket. It was the game most in vogue when he was a 
living force, but since then many other forms of hitting a 
ball with a bat have been taken up by our golden youth. 
The game of polo comes under that description, so do golf, 
lawn tennis, and that game most dear to our Canadian 
comrades, baseball. For argumentative purposes, football 
must also be included, as the difference between a bat 
and a foot has no importance as far as this argument is 
concerned. 

What has been the effect produced? At the beginning 
of the war the Germans made no concealment of their 
assurance that it meant decay. For, according to their 
theory, drill alone can make men and soldiers. They 
dropped the contention as time went on and are now forced 
to acknowledge that, separately, the English and, collectively, 
the English Army is their most formidable foe. Yet the 
pride of the country in this New Army is excited not merely 
for its fighting value. It arises in a perception that at no 
previous epoch in its history could Great Britain have found 
its equal. Look at the photographs of those who have 
fallen, without confining attention to any single class or 
district. Seek them in the local provincial papers, the 
country papers as well as those printed in the metropolis. 
Everywhere they are the same, with no essential difference 
between officer and private, Anzac, Canadian, Indian, 
‘myriads of youths, beautiful, gigantic, sweet-blooded.”’ 
Before the first levies left our shores, while they were being 
drilled at hundreds of centres scattered up and down the 
country, assembled in little market towns, marched along 
the quiet lanes, billeted in homes of rich and poor, it was 
seen that the age had produced a new type of soldier. In 
manners, education and physique he had advanced far 
before those of corresponding classes thirty years ago. He 
was less of a slave to what have always been the soldier’s 
weaknesses, wine and women. Seriously and gravely he 
accepted the responsibilities thrust upon him and made his 
preparation for the field with a concentrated enthusiasm 
that told plainly how he understood the call and how resolute 
that it should be answered. He was not “sudden and 
quick in quarrel”; he did not in any way answer 
Shakespeare’s description, which was probably made from 
the typical soldier of his day. 

Nor did he seek the bubble reputation nor personal glory. 
By his training and the conversation of his friends, he had 
been made to despise fine language and rhetorical expression. 
He is ambitious to have a “ bit of Blighty ” when the war is 
over. You praise him best by saying he has done his bit. 
What he calls “ high-falutin’’’ arouses his good-humoured 
scoff. But he has shown himself the most adaptable and 
intelligent soldier, readily assimilating the lessons and 
experiences of the war. Above all, as compared with any 
army that ever took the field, he is clean in mind and person. 
These words were written before Viscount Grey made his 
great speech to the Foreign Press Association in London. 
In it he made the eulogy of our young Army in words 
deserving to be writ in gold: 

One young life after another goes to the front, mounts in spirit to heights 
of nobleness and courage, to which in ordinary times even a long life gives 
no opportunity of attaining. And on those heights many of them pass 
away, leaving often some record of the spirit with which they have met their 
death, which makes us doubly proud of them, although it adds to the poignancy 
of grief and sense of sorrow and loss. They are succeeded by others, and 
yet by others, and will be as long as the effort is required—a long procession 
from all our countries of men who die but who do not fail, because their life 
and the manner of their death is a glorious success. 

It should be added that Lord Grey was referring not to 
Great Britain alone, but to our Allies as well. From them, 
as from us, have come “ myriads of youths, beautiful, 
gigantic, sweet-blooded.”’ Of the lost ones, too, it can be 
said, Sine macula sunt ante thronum Dei. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Miss Wyndham-Quin, 
daughter of Lady Eva Wyndhain-Quin. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direci 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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E are glad to welcome Mr. Dutton’s paper 

on “ The Utilisation of Waste Land” in the 

October number of the Journal of the Board 

of Agriculture and Fisheries. He describes 

a carefully conducted experiment which can 
scarcely fail to stimulate the work of reclamation in Devon- 
shire. There is plenty of room for it. The Devonshire 
County Council has not followed the example of its neigh- 
bcur Cornwall, which has surveyed the waste land and 
roughly estimated its possibilities ; but it is very well known 
to those interested in the subject that there are many 
thousands of acres in the county which could be made to 
produce excellent food crops at a profit. The experiment 
is an eloquent object-lesson to show on plots the twentieth 
part of an acre in extent what can be done by an intelligent 
use of chemical manures. But we hope that this is only the 
beginning of a strong local movement. It should encourage 
owners and occupiers of the soil to deal with considerable 
areas in the immediate future. 


"THERE is, practically speaking, no risk whatever attached 

to the process. Here is land that was let for half-a-crown 
an acre producing crops which show that an expenditure 
of 42s. on superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia gave an in- 
creased crop of potatoes worth £31, when valued at what is in 
war time the extremely low price of £4 a ton. The mangold 
crop cost 76s. 6d. for manure, namely, 5cwt. basic slag, 4cwt. 
of salt, and 3cwt. of nitrate of soda. The value of the 
increased crop again was {14 6s., the valuation being at the 
low rate of 10s. a ton. The oat crop was manured with 
6cwt. of basic slag and icwt. of sulphate of ammonia costing 
43s., and the increased value, taking grain at 4s. per bushel 
and straw at £3 per ton, was £15 11s. 9d. The mangold and 
oat crops, after deducting the cost of the manures, left a 
gross profit of £23 18s. per acre on the two seasons. Figures 
such as these require no comment. They only illustrate 
the possibilities of the many Poverty Bottoms throughout 
the country. 


"THE reason given for these hill pastures being allowed to 

relapse is the increased cost of labour, and no doubt 
its scarcity is a considerable deterrent to those who other- 
wise would tackle the problem. A way out of this difficulty 
seems to be opened by the employment of German prisoners. 
In Germany itself English and Belgian prisoners are per- 
forming this very task of reclaiming the soil. In France the 
sam? thing is being done. We hope to show in an early issue 
photographs of German prisoners in France working at 
reclamation, and at the same time to give from a French 
source a full written description. Great Britain ought not 
to lag behind in this work, and we are inclined to think that 
the responsibility for taking the initial steps should rest 
upon the County Councils in the first place and secondly 
upon the owners. The difficulty about the farmer doing it 
is that of rent. If the land, as in this Devonshire case, is 
only worth half-a-crown an acre, it is clear that when the 
productivity of the soil is increased the rent will rise also. 
But no difficulty would exist if the owner took the matter 
in hand and became responsible for the improvement of 
the land. That would entitle him to an increase of revenue 
correspondent with his outlay and the greater value of the 
land. 
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A CORRESPONDENT connected with the Standard in 

the days when Mr. Mudford was editor sends us the 
following communication @ propos of his death, which 
occurred last week. He says: “I have always regarded 
Mr. W. H. Mudford as one of the ablest editors produced in 
London. He took charge of the Standard during a very 
critical period in its career and in a very short time he made 
it second to none in influence and prosperity. There has 
been a good deal of uninformed comment in the newspapers 
upon him and the cause of his retirement. Those who know 
very little about it assert that his journalistic methods had 
grown old-fashioned. In plain English, Mr. Mudford held 
in the utmost contempt that American journalism which 
became fashionable in certain quarters, and as long as he 
was at the helm the Standard could afford to laugh at 
innovation. It was regarded throughout England as_ the 
most trustworthy of all the papers. 


“WIR. MUDFORD, who, it is true, lived a very secluded 

life, nevertheless was fully and accurately informed 
in regard to the home and_ foreign politics of the 
hour and all the subsidiary questions that flitted across 
the public mind. It is nonsense to say, as one important 
paper does, that he began by contributing to the Standard. 
He told me himself that he never wrote a line. But he was 
a very good judge of other men’s work, and he possessed a 
singularly detached and independent mind. For a moment 
the Conservatives throughout the country were flabbergasted 
when he came out one morning with a leader praising 
Mr. Gladstone, who at that time was the béte noire of the 
Conservative party. He was what Mr. Lloyd George was 
subsequently to become. But they made a great mistake 
if they thought Mr. Mudford was an apostate. Mr. Gladstone, 
at any rate, was not deceived. He knew that in the editor 
of the Standard he had a frank and generous but none the 
less formidable critic and opponent. 


“WOUNDED AND MISSING.” 
Oh, little winds, that roam deserted places, 
Lay vour cool fingers on their up-turned faces. 


Oh, clouds dissolving in soft showers of rain 
Cool their parched lips and cleanse their wounds of pain. 


Oh, shade of tree; and rocks and little bushes 
Lean forward now to shield their aching eyes ; 
Oh, winds and showers bring your gentlest offerings, 
Preserve them from the glare of noonday skies. 


Oh, little winds, your soothing fingers tender 
Must do the service which our hands would render. 


Oh, little showers, your tears must bring them healing, 
Our love and sorrow to their hearts revealing. 


Bring as your gifts sweet dreams, with memories laden 
Of far-off things to lull their minds to rest ; 
Numb all their senses with a kind oblivion 
Till pitying Death shall bring deliverance blest. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 


“ OF Mr. Mudford’s methods one example may be given. 

He had asked me to write a series of articles on 
rural life as it was affected by the depression in agriculture 
One of these contributions aroused the wrath of certain 
members of Parliament and became a subject of discussion 
in the House, where the facts were not only criticised, but 
absolutely contradicted. This looked very plausible and for 
a moment Mr. Mudford’s faith was shaken. Only he was 
absolutely just and sent for the writer. It was the first 
time I had ever seen him—a shaggy, shrewd, clear-eyed 
man, who went to the point at once. Fortunately, the 
statements that had been challenged were less than the 
truth instead of being more, as there was no difficulty in 
showing. Mr. Mudford’s severity relaxed and his face 
cleared. A strong leader followed and also a lasting friend- 
ship. There were many important contributors to the 
Standard in those days who never saw their editor, although 
they were very much mistaken if they imagined he did not 
understand and appraise their work. His factotum and 
sub-editor, Mr. Byron Curtis, lived only to put into force 
the conceptions of his superior. No man was ever served 
more loyally. The history of the Standard after Mr. Mudford’s 
departure was deplorable. Instead of maintaining the 
character which he had made for it, the new proprietors 
tried to make it just the same as its contemporaries. 
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“ CONCERNING Mr. Mudford’s social habits it may be 

interesting to say a word or two. He had dwelt too 
long in the tents of Fleet Street to care much for the banquets 
and junketings of high life. If he asked one to dinner, he 
provided the best that could be had for his guest, but with 
a characteristic smile he would apologise for confining himself 
to the chop and glass of stout, tlie taste for which had been 
imbibed when his house of entertainment was the ‘ Cheshire 
Cheese.” He was a good sportsman in his way ; very keen 
at billiards, though not a great player. Out of doors his 
favourite recreation was fishing, and it is said that he resigned 
in order to indulge the pleasure of angling. The one defect 
that kept him from attaining even greater excellence as an 
editor was his small sympathy with literature. There were 
many good writers on the staff, but he chose them not for 
finish of style, but because they could set down a policy in 
language that all could understand. Among them was 
Alfred Austin who, although he has lost a great deal of the 
reputation he once had as a poet, will be remembered by old 
colleagues as one who had mastered the curious literary art 
of writing leaders. Some day, perhaps, documents will be 
forthcoming to show to what extent Mudford’s friendship 
for Lord Salisbury was responsible for the appointment of 
Alfred Austin to succeed Lord Tennyson in the Laureateship.” 


"TOO much importance should not be attached to the 

assassination of the Austrian Prime Minister. There 
is a great temptation to do so, because of the general belief 
that Austria is sickening of the war. This murder may or 
may not be symptomatic. It is safer to assume the negative. 
Political murders occur both in war and peace, and the 
main point at present is to understand the facts. Count 
Stuergkh with Baron Aehrenthal were sitting in the dining- 
room of his hotel, while three tables off sat the Vienna 
journalist, Dr. Friedrich Adler, who sprang up and took three 
steps towards the Prime Minister’s table at the same time 
firing three shots, one of which hit Baron Aehrenthal in the 
foot. The assassin was arrested, but declined to give any 
reason for having committed the crime. ‘‘ I have to account 
for this before the court,’’ he said. Count Stuergkh was not 
generally considered a very able statesman. His career has 
been somewhat that of an adventurer and no doubt very 
probably it contained many episodes obnoxious to the 
military socialists of whom his murderer was one. 


EVERYBODY will sympathise with the suggestion that 

every little town and even village ought to have its own 
shrine or monument whereon will be inscribed its Roll of 
Honour for the benefit of future generations. It has been 
observed in the British Army that men from the same 
district always fight better for the comradeship. They 
know and trust one another. As they were companions in 
peril, so should they be in rest and in fame. But we would 
deprecate any undue haste in the erection of these shrines. 
There is much fighting yet to be done and when the war 
approaches a close will be time enough to think of memorials. 
Further, there is a tendency, we understand, to have these 
shrines turned out according to a pattern, made by machinery, 
we suppose, in some of our large manufacturing centres. 
This would be regrettable. The ideal thing would be for 
each place, however little, to have its shrine put up by local 
talent, and the next best is that it should obtain the 
service of an artist of taste and distinction. Nothing could 
be worse than the setting up in a great many different 
villages of replicas of the same design, in this way destroying 
any possibility of originality. 


IN the will of Lord Newborough, lieutenant in the Welsh 

Guards, there is a clause which discloses a love of his 
native country stronger than death itself. We refer to the 
directions about his burial «on the summit of the bluff in 
Festiniog.” It lies on the western side of the road from 
Bryn Llewelyn, and is known to his sisters and intimate 
friends as Newborough Hill. ‘‘ From that spot,’’ he says, 
“is my favourite view down the Vale of Festiniog.’”’ He 
directs that his tombstone should be a simple slab from the 
estate, protected from desecration by tourists but—and this 
is a phrase fragrant with love of the country—‘ leaving 
my burial place free for sheep and cattle to roam all around 
the actual grave.” No greater tribute of affection could 
be paid to the land he fought for. 


LAST week end was very favourable to British arms every- 

where. German papers for the last fortnight or so have 
been full of alleged German victories, Lut only very siupid 
people could have been deceived by them, because the official 
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Berlin accounts of the fighting continually speak of places 
advanced considerably beyond our original lines, and Sir 
Douglas Haig has never needed to go backwards. On Satur- 
day and Sunday the Germans, after making three or four 
most determined counter-attacks, were driven back from 
their trenches and our Armies established an advance on a 
three-mile front, capturing in the process over one thousand 
prisoners. An occurrence that must have given special 
satisfaction to English people was the bringing down of an 
enemy seaplane which had on Sunday afternoon attacked 
Sheerness. Achievements of this kind by our aircraft have 
now become so frequent as to establish completely the skill 
of the English aviators, and the one thing likely to check 
raids into this country is the destruction of the Hun aircraft. 


IN THE NIGHT. 
My son came to me the other night, 
Standing stark and straight : 
““ Mother, I fell in a glorious fight : 
We shall win it soon or late. 


‘“My body lies under Flanders’ sod, 
But my soul is free as a boy ; 

No ‘soon or late’ in this land of God 
Where we measure time by joy. 


“Here we fight on a fiercer field 

Than ever we fought below, 

But the arms we wear and the sword we wield 
Were forged by no mortal blow. 


“The fiends we saw in our foemen’s eyes 
Fight here untrammelled, free. 

Love against Hate, in these golden skies 
We shall win the victory. 


““ Armoured fresh from the heavenly forge, 
Captained in splendid pride 

By Michael Archangel and Joan and George 
And many a saint beside!” 


My son cried to me the other night : 

“Pray you, for prayers are swords, 

And shout for your men who have died for Right 

For the day is theirs and the Lord’s!” 
DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 


"THERE is much guidance as to what our ex-soldiers will 

wish to do when the war is over in a study of the books 
that have been asked for by applicants to the British Prisoners 
of War Book Scheme. It is pretty evident that a consider- 
able majority of them are turning their thoughts to the 
Colonies and places abroad. It is not a love of literature 
that makes them ask for books on farming in East Africa 
and the Tropics, agriculture in Mesopotamia, and_ coffee 
planting. Nor are they contemplating life in town when 
they seek for information about gold mining in South Africa, 
the commercial geography of South America, and books on 
languages. One asks for a guide to London for taxi-cab 
drivers, which fairly indicates the scope of his ambition. 
But there is a considerable number who want books about 
their own Old England. Some are studying poultry 
keeping, some ask for books about chemical manures, and 
many are eager to learn something of farming. It looks as 
though there would be no lack of applicants for the little 
farms in Yorkshire which the Government is offering to 
ex-soldiers. 


VISCOUNT GREY’S address at the meeting of the Foreign 

Press Association was one of the greatest he has ever 
delivered. In spite of his customary effort to reduce com- 
plicated issues to the simplest factor and the plain unadorned 
language which belongs essentially to his character, the 
speech was alive with illuminating phrases and swelled into 
a natural eloquence when he came to describe the Army of 
young men cheerfully confronting hardship and deadly peril 
for the sake of two generations, that the elder may live out 
its years in peace and the unborn inherit freedom. His 
most pregnant phrases were those in which he described 
Germany as the great anarchist among nations, and his 
reference to the German attitude before the declaration of 
war. He sees at last that there was no hope of the Confer- 
ence which he desired to the last, ‘‘ because you cannot 
have peace without goodwill and because in Berlin there 
was the will to war and not to*peace.”’ 
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PRESSING AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


A DEVONSHIRE LAND RECLAMATION EXPERIMENT. 


N the new number of the Journal of the Board of 

Agriculture and Fisheries, Mr. F. V. Dutton, the 

Agricultural Organiser for Devonshire, describes an 

interesting experiment made in that county. The land 

belongs to that type of which so much became derelict 
during the long depression. It is from 80oft. to gooft. above 
the sea level and it is upper greensand, varied with “ clay 
with flints.”” It is occupied by the Rev. C. Lister James, 
the Vicar of Broadhembury, to whom the success of the 
experiment is largely due. The procedure was as follows: 
The soil was roughly ploughed in r9r4 and left fallow for 
that year. In the spring of last year one acre was put into 
mangolds and another into potatoes. The crops were grown 
on plots each one-twentieth of an acre, and the potatoes 
grown after dressings of nitrogen and phosphates produced 
good marketable tubers. Where no artificials were used 
the crop was practically worthless. Where slag, nitrate 
and nitrate of soda were used the yield of mangolds was 
about 29 tons per acre. Where the ground was unmanured 
the crop was useless. The unmanured crop of mangolds 
produced only about 8cwt. of roots per acre, and the plot 
receiving nitrate and kainit, but no phosphate, was no better 
than the unmanured plot. By the application of 5cwt. of 
basic slag, 4cwt. of kainit and 3cwt. of nitrate of soda over 
30 tons of roots were produced. By the use of 5cwt. of 
basic slag, 3cwt. of nitrate of soda and 4cwt. of common 
salt 29 tons of roots per acre were grown, and this was the 
most profitable plot. 

On the area under potato cultivation the unmanured 
plot produced less than 2 tons of small potatoes per acre. 
On the plot receiving 33cwt. of superphosphate (33 per cent. 
soluble phosphate) and 2jcwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
the crop was 9 tons 16%cwt. per acre. By the additional use 
of 13ewt. of sulphate of potash the crop was further increased 
by 11ewt. of tubers per acre. 

' We reproduce the table showing the effect of the 
artificial manures : 
Potato Crop, 1915. 


Per Acre. Per Acre. 
34cwt. superphosphate ..) Costing Value of increased crop of pota- 
2} ,, sulphate of ammonia ..) = 42s. toes at £4 per ton = £31. 
MANGOLD Crop, I9I!5. 

Ww sic slag .. i ae ee Value of increased crop of man- 
sewt. basic slag ) a | s I 
4 5, salt ie se ee, : golds at ros. per ton == 

: | 76s. 6d. | 

3.5, nitrate of soda £14 6s. 


Oat Crop, 1916. 


Costing 


438. 


| Value of oat crop (grain 4s. 
‘ per bushel, straw £3 per ton) 
== {15 rts. od. 


6cwt. basic slag .. oe PP | 
1 ,, sulphate of ammonia...) 


COST OF MILK PRODUCTION. 

7 1TH the mid-October number of their journal 
\ \ / the Board of Agriculture have issued a Milk Supple- 
ment that but for the war would have been a classic 
at its birth, for the two writers have done their work with 
infinite care and thoroughness. The section by Mr. Gavin 
deals with some aspects of the dairying industry of England 
and Wales, and the other, by Mr. James Mackintosh, with 
the cost of milk production. Of course, the kernel of the 
whole matter is all concerned with this question of cost. 
The dearness of milk at the present moment is felt to be a 
very great hardship by many people, and facts were urgently 
needed to show whether the rise in price was necessary or 
not. But what confronts the eye is that the cost of produc- 
tion is worked out in pre-war terms. Now these are of very 
little practical value at the present moment. There is not 
any certainty, scarcely even a probability, that the milk 
trade will return to its ante quo after the war is over. Thus 
controversialists may be warned that they will find no 

ammunition for their battles in this sober pamphlet. 

It is otherwise with the agriculturist, because the writers 
are really scientific without being obscure in their methods, 
and they have cut a clear line through the sections entrusted 
to them. For example, in the summary of cost and returns 
on page 64 it would be difficult to suggest any item not taken 
into account. On a suburban farm the cost of food is calcu- 
lated when the cow is in milk and when dry. The labour 
is given at so much per gallon on 650 gallons, and the latter 
is a standard accepted among practical farmers. They do 
not care to keep a cow that falls below it. Labour, of course, 
is a fluctuating element. Whether it will be plentiful and 
cheap or scarce and dear when the boys come home from the 


war will depend very much on the wisdom and foresight of 
our legislators. Depreciation and loss, interest on capital, 
depreciation of outfit, all these are worked out to a decimal. 
It is found that the keep of a bull amounts to 0-22d. per gallon 
on 650 gallons, that is to say, 12s. a vear. Charges for 
depreciation and the keep of milk cob, depreciation of milk- 
cart, churns, etc., all are collected, and when the costs are 
added together, amount to £26 19s. 4d. The price realised 
is very pre-war indeed: 103d. a gallon for the milk, £2 for 
the calf, and 19s. for residual manurial value from concen- 
trated foods, making altogether {31 7s. 

But when this is discounted the supplement deserves 
to rank as a first-class exposition of the dairy situation. 
The importance of the latter we need not dwell on. It is 
not insisted upon, but is at least implicitly described in the 
masterly summary with which Mr. Gavin opens up his 
subject. His first words are that the last half century has 
witnessed a revolution in dairy farming. Cheese and butter 
making have been relegated to those districts and those times 
not specially suitable for the sale of milk. This change in the 
function of the dairy farmer is a consequence of modern 
conditions. Among these he enumerates the increase of 
population, the piling up of immense urban communiti’s 
and the higher consumption per head due to better conditions 
of living. These constitute the factors in the enlarged 
demand. It has been met in a variety of ways, of which 
are mentioned the development of railways, the introduction 
of methods of lowering the temperature of milk before 
despatch, and the supply from foreign countries of butter 
and cheese at prices comparable with or lower than the cost 
of production at home. This is the change that has taken 
place. Half a century ago every town procured milk from 
its own immediate neighbourhood. In some districts the 
farms were still scattered among the encroaching buildings, 
and in all cases the supply did not extend more than a few 
miles from the town. It was then the custom for surround- 
ing farmers to contract with a retailer to dispose of their 
milk either at a fixed price per cow (£6 to {8 per annum) 
or per gallon. From the farming reports published between 
1844 and 1864 the whole of the London supply was obtained 
-Within a radius of from twelve to seventeen miles from the 
City. The change has made inevitable a huge increase of 
our dairy cattle, which on June 4th, 1914, numbered close 
on two and a half millions. The development of the milk 
trade is best seen in London, although the capital in this 
respect only epitomises what has taken place in the large 
manufacturing towns of the provinces. In 1865 the quantity 
of milk brought into London was three million gallons. 
Two years later it had doubled, and to-day it reaches the 
stupendous figure of ninety-two millions. To keep up this 
supply vast areas are laid under tribute. The milk brought 
to London by the Great Western and the London and North 
Western Railways is carried an average distance of about 
eighty miles. Many consignments come from very great 
distances, of which the following examples are given: A 
few years ago milk was sent to London from Dumfriesshire. 
On the Great Western Railway there is a regular traffic 
from places about a hundred and thirty miles distant. This 
same line in 1911 brought 1,549 churns from St. Erth, Cornwall, 
three hundred and twenty miles away. The most distant 
point recorded by the London and North Western Railway 
for the London milk traffic is Toom, Ireland, five hundred 
and thirteen miles from Euston Station. 

These figures give an idea of the vastness of the problem. 
In ordinary circumstances the action and reaction of supply 
and demand would have ensured that the quantity of milk 
coming into the town would be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments. But the war has upset political economy as well 
as the financial reckoning of the experts. Other forms of 
husbandry have suddenly become so profitable that there 
is a considerable danger of dairy farmers flinging up their 
usual avocation and going in for the production of other 
forms of food. This must be so as long as the abnormal 
prices of cereals and fat-stock remain even approximately 
what they are at present. The problem of the hour, then, 
is to guarantee an adequate supply of milk for the people, 
and especially the children, in the towns. The increase in 
the price has been the cause of considerable agitation. On 
the figures given it is impossible to say whether this is justifi- 
able or not, But, even at the present price, milk remains 
the most economical food for children, and the arrest of 
infant mortality has assumed increased importance owing to 
the losses by war. 
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THE CINEMA AND THE WAR 


These plans are reproduced by permission of the Official Photographic Department of the French Army. 


N some ways the present war is being more imperfectly 
recorded than were the wars of the past, in other ways 
better. The imperfection is due to the extreme diffi- 
culty of seeing modern operations. The commander-in- 
chief no longer advances in front of his men, cheering 

them on. He sits at a table away from the scene of conflict 
with a telephone at his ear, hearing news from towns and 
centres many miles off and issuing his directions to men at 
an equal distance. The individual soldiers see very little 


. 





The big bridge made by our soldiers on the 
voad to Monastir. 





Heavy artillery veady to go into action. 





Wive entanglements. 





of the fight- 
ing. Even 
in the 


South Afri- 
can War 
there was 
many a 
young sol- 
dier went 
out to the 
veldt and 
came _ back 
wounded 
without 
ever hav- 
ing caught 
sight of a 
single Boer, 
and in the 
present 
war the 
view that 
the soldier 
has of the 
enemy is 
generally 
confined 
to a short 
and _ssan- 
guinary 
fight. As to 
the visitor 
who comes 
from curi- 
osity or on 
business, 
he may be 
conducted 
from one 
end of the 
lines to the 
other and 
the chances 
are very 
much 
against 
his seeing 
a single 
combatant, 
even when 
he has 
been near 
enough to 
hear the 
vicious 
barking of 
rifles and 
machine- 
guns and 
see the 
little puff 
of dust 
rising 
where a 
bullet has 
impinged 
on the 
earth. But 
the skill of 
the com- 
batants de- 
pends to a 
large ex- 
tent in 
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keeping out of view of one another. Even when an advance 
takes place and the combatants see one another they 
can tell little of ihe fighting. There is the spring over 


the trench parapet 


in which so many young officers 


have given their lives as a penalty for impetuosity. There 
is the run over No-man’s Land, with an occasional dropping 
into a shell hole or other slight cover, and then the fierce 
fight, it may be with bombs or bayonets, in which the par- 
ticipant is conscious of nobody except the particular enemy 


opposed to 
him. Prob- 
ably the 
only person 
who gets a 
compre- 
hensive 
view of a 
modern 
battle is 
the aviator, 
particu- 
larly those 
French and 
English ex- 
ponents of 
that art 
who buzz 
over the 
seething 
battle and 
fly to and 
fro with 
messages 
of priceless 
value to 
the artil- 


lery. 4¢ 
would be 
very sur- 


prising if 
the coolest 
airman 
were able 
to pick up 
enough 
with his 
eyes to 
tell a con- 
nected 
story of 
the opera- 
tions, as 
his atten- 
tion is di- 
vided _ be- 
tween the 
care of his 
craft and 
the at- 
tempt to 
gather par- 
ticulars 
about the 
situation 
of enemy 
guns and 
where his 
own men 
are fight- 
ing. But 
whatever 
can be 
seen of a 
modern 
battle has 
been wit- 
nessed by 
a class of 
man _ that 
has been 
brought 
into exist- 
ence by 











Russian troops on the quays at 
Salonika. 








Military treillage. 
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Placing a_ searchlight veady fcr night 


work, 


and immunity are the wonder of the Army. 


modern 
methods of 
fighting. 
RBs. 1s 
the photo- 
grapher 
for films. 
He is as 
bold and 
brave as 
any soldier 
of them all. 
There is a 
Frenchman 
engaged in 
this work 
whose in- 
difference 
to danger 


He advances 


with the very first line, affording to the Germans the curious 
spectacle of an unarmed man approaching with only a camera 


in his hend, risking limb 
and life for the chance of 
obtaining a good _ photo- 
graph. Of the harvest that 
he has reaped we in London 
have been able to see many 
highly interesting examples. 
Some of the hottest fighting 
on the Somme has _ been 
filmed and so have parts 
at least of the defence of 
Verdun. The Italians have 
been on exhibition in their 
truly marvellous feat of 
arms, the taking of Gorizia, 
a very brilliant, stirring and 
lifelike series of pictures. In 
our columns to-day we show 
one of the newest films which 
has been produced for the 
French Government. It 
shows how hostilities are 
being carried on at Salonika 
and, indeed, epitomises a 


great deal of the business of modern warfare. 


The reader will 


probably be struck at once by the improvised bridge which has 
been erected and by another at which the men are working. 


The departure for the front. 


Dinner-time. 








It is an apt 
illustra- 
tion of the 
extent to 
which wood 
is needed 
in modern 
warfare, 
and indeed 
that moral 
is driven 
home _ by 
more than 
one of the 
pictures. 
The big 
gun which 
is seen 
ready to 
belch forth 
its message 
of fire re- 
quires a 
line of rail- 
way speci- 
ally laid to 
get it to 
the front. 
Very much 
the same 
arrange- 
Mm ef t's 
would pro- 
bably be 
found ‘in 
the Ger- 
man and 
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Austrian 
lines, for 
the weight 
of the gun 
has. been 
gradually 
increasing. 
At first it 
was hauled 
by a team 
of horses, 
just as in 
the South 
African 
campaign. 
It became 
too heavy 
for that 
and motors 


were substituted. 
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Motcr guns watching the aptroach of army 


aeroplanes. 


Finally, as largeness of shells came to 


be of more and more account, it reached a weight that could 


not be moved except on rails. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF SALONIKA. 


This was taken fiom a French hydroplane. 


Paradoxically, these large 
guns, which are the most 
destructive, are also called 
the ‘ life-savers.” In the 
German papers we read of 
the terrific havoc they have 
accomplished on the 
trenches and dug - outs 
which were considered to 
be impregnable. It is when 
that is done that their life- 
saving characteristics are 
developed, because they 
enable cur men to carry 
trench lines with compara- 
tively light casualties. 

The film pictures tell 
their own tale. They have 
been taken on a very large 
seale Curing this war, and 
to future historians they 
will be of more value than 
they are to us, because 
on many a disputed point 
their evidence will be 


unimpeachable. Never in history has a war been so recorded. 
It makes us regret that there were not picture palaces in the 
time of the heroes, paladins and peers of elden time, as it 


would have 
been as in 

structive as 
lively to 
see how 
champion 
challenged 
cham pion 
to single 
Goon bra t 
and armies 
struggled 
together 
hand to 
hand and 
man to 
man. In 
some far 
distant age, 
when _ in- 
vention has 
been car- 
ried be- 
yond = any 
point im- 
aginable by 
us to-day, 
perhaps 
writers will 
look back 
and talk in 
the same 
terms of 
the fighting 
ot t-bhee 
twentieth 
century. 


At Kilkitch. 


General F. 





. distributing focd to 
the poor Greek refugees of Thrace and Turkey. 
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THE BUCCLEUCH MINIATURES 


By WINIFRED Hore THOMSON. 


VEN those who are aware of the importance of 
the Buccleuch Collection cf Miniatures must be 
surprised by its beauty and variety. It is the finest 
exhibition of Tudor and Stuart portraits that has 
taken place for years in London, and the authorities 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum have arranged this 
splendid loan with such care and taste that each work can 
be seen to the utmost advantage. It is an exhibition that 
will have great general interest, for the detail of these little 
pictures—especially of the earlier ones—is so minute that 
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GEORGE CLIFFORD. EARL OF CUMBERLAND (1558—1605). 


In THE CostUME oF ‘ THE QUEEN’sS CHAMPION.”’ 


Nicholas Hilliard. 


they form a whole history of the costume of the times. 
They have not darkened with age as have the oil 
paintings of the same dates, and from them lace and 
brocades, armour and jewels could all be copied direct, so 
accurately are they delineated. The collection is not only 
remarkable for the number of named masterpieces that it 
contains, but for the high level of all its examples—in many 
instances the great masters are almost outdone by their 
unknown contemporaries. 

The first case is perhaps the most interesting of all, 
for miniature painting in England started at once at its 








highest point—with the miniatures of Holbein. Two of 
the finest of these are illustrated here. One is the George 
Nevill (No. 3, Case IA), an incomparable study of an old 
man with steady eyes and thin, determined mouth, painted 
in a pale and delicate key. There is a large drawing in the 
Pembroke Collection which evidently served as a study for 
this; the pose is exactly the same. The other is Queen 
Catherine Howard (No. 4, Case IA), a wonderful contrast 
to the first in the modelling of the thick, smooth flesh. 
This miniature once belonged to Jonathan Richardson, whose 





GEORGE NEVILL, LORD 
ABERGAVENNY (1461 ?—1535). 
Hans Holbein. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AS PRINCESS 
(1533—1603). Nicholas Hilliard. 





QUEEN MARY I (1516—1558). 


Antonio More. 


stamp of ownership it bears on the right-hand side. 
There is another version of it at Windsor. Holbein’s portrait 
of himself (No. 8, Case IA) has also a replica, which is in the 
Wallace Collection. 

The King Henry VIII (No. 2, Case IA) is noteworthy 
for its delicate work of the face technique and for the 
enchanting framework of little angels who support the Royal 
monogram. A really great portrait is the Queen Mary I, in oil 
(No. 11, Case IA), an unsparing representation of a face that 
looks obstinate and narrow-minded rather than wilfully 
cruel. It is interesting to compare this with the Holbein 
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drawing at Windsor, where the face is vounger, but already 
has the tightly compressed lips. No. 7, Case IA, is a good 
example of the fashion for introducing emblems, which in 
this instance are so conspicuous as to be rather detrimental 
to the picture. It was in the cabinet of Charles I, and 
Vanderdoort describes it: ‘‘Item, done upon the right 
light another King Henry VII when he was young without 
a beard, holding in his hand some three little flowers called 
Heartsease and a lady’s hand toucheth his heart, wherein 
is written with some golden letters.” 

The Queen Jane Seymour (No. 14, Case IA), by Holbein, 
must not be overlooked, as, although slightly injured, it is of 
great beauty. Indeed, every miniature in this case is well 
worth studying before passing on to the next, which 
contains works by Hilliard and his contemporaries. 





sIR PHILLIP SIDNEY 
(1554—1586). Isaac Oliver. 





A GENTLEMAN UNKNOWN. 


Artist unknown. 











QUEEN CATHERINE 
HOWARD (1521—1542). 


Hans Holbein. 


Here is the wonderful full-length miniature of the Earl 
of Cumberland (No. 32, Case IB) in his dress as the Queen’s 
Champion. In his hat is the jewelled glove of the Queen, 
and his gauntlet is already thrown down for all to see. It 
's a beautiful piece of decoration, with its landscape back- 
ground where the river runs past a cathedral city to the sea 
and a shield bearing his impresa hangs on an overshadowing 
tree. His black steel armour is damascened with golden 
stars, and his hat and sleeves are turned up with an em- 
broidery of golden spheres and tridents alternating with 
laurel leaves. He is a gay and gallant figure, and we can 
well believe the account of one of his naval adventures, 
which relates that in cutting out ships from under the guns 
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of the fort of Fayal, he won the battle rather by valour 
than by reason. A head of him in the National Portrait 
Gallery, also wearing a hat with the glove set in diamonds, 
shows that Hilliard’s was a good, if rather flattering, like- 
ness. His armour is in Lord Hothfield’s collection at Appleby. 

Of the other Hilliards the most fascinating is the portrait 
of his wife, Alicia Brandon (No. 19, Case IB). In it he has 
carried out his precept that ‘‘ So to shadowe as it were not 
shadowed is best shadowed,” and the result is charming 
and subtle. In some of his portraits, unfortunately, this 
faint shading has almost vanished, leaving only the outline 
of the features, which, however, is always distinguished and 
graceful. This has partially happened in the self-portrait 
(No. 9, Case Is), but it remains very decorative with its 
beautiful and unusual pale green background. Green is 








MONTESPAN 
Louis de Chatillon. 


(1641—1707). 


also used with very good effect in No. 2 in the same case, 
where a fair young man wears round his proudly held neck 
a broad green ribbon supporting a gold medal. 

Queen Elizabeth as Princess (No. 17, Case IB) is very 
fine, and No. 25 is curious as showing her for once 
really old and wrinkled, but still wearing her golden wig 
and the fantastic embroideries she loved. The next 
case is, again, full of treasures, for in it we come to the 
Olivers, father and son. Isaac, who is said to have been 
a pupil of Hilliard’s, had a broader and richer manner 
of painting than his master, though his details of 
dress are equally minute and are painted with an extra- 
ordinary certainty of touch. 
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DON CARLOS (1545—1568). 


Artist unknown. 


Not quite a minia- 
ture, but very delight- 
ful, is the Isaac Oliver 
drawing of Henry 
Prince of Wales (No. 23, 
Case I1A)—very simple, 
and with the harmony 
of expression in eyes, 
mouth and pose that 
fine portraits possess. 
Perhaps the finest 
miniature in this case 
is the William Drum- 
mond (No. 14, Case 
ITA), with its exquisite 
drawing and modelling 
of the rather soft flesh 
and its richly painted 
masses of auburn hair. 
Another very expressive 
man’s portrait is the 
Sir Philip Sydney 
(No. 20, Case IIA). 
No. so, Case IIa, the 
Countess of Dorset, has 
a charming, espiégle 
face and might have 
been in mourning, for 
her bodice of cut-linen 
work is worn over black 
and there is a_ black 
feather in her fair hair. 
The artist has allowed 
her just one dangling 
cherry as a point of 
colour—a _ favourite 
conceit of the time. 
In an even quieter note 
of colouring is the pale 
ashen-haired Countess of Essex 
(No. 5, Case IIA), with pearls 
arranged in a heart shape on 
her head and in a trellis-work 
over her grey brocaded gown. 
Round her neck again are pearls, 
and the almost grisaille effect of 
the whole is soft and refined. A 
strong contrast to this is the 
Queen Elizabeth (No. 12, Case IIA), 
in brilliant draperies of many 
colours and wearing quite archi- 
tectural ornaments of carved 
gold. The-effect is harsh, but the 
face is wonderfully well painted. 
Very beautiful is the large circular 
miniature (No. 24, Case IIA) ofa 
lady in a dress whose embroideries 
show a strong Rhodian influence. 
An immense gauze veil floating 
from her coif partly conceals them 


Perhaps by J. Hoskins. 


OLIVER CROMWELL (1599—1658). 


Samuel Cooper. 





JOHN BARON BELASYSE (1614—1689). 


ment has considerable affinity with the work of Hoskins. 





HENRY BENEDICT STUART, CARDINAL YORK (1725- 
1807) & CHARLES EDWARD STUART (1720-1788). 
C. F. Zincke ? 


This miniature has a signature by S. Cooper in full, but in treat- 


ANDREW MARVEL (1621—1678). 


Attributed to F. Cleyn. 


and forms a_ bac! 
ground to the head. 

Peter Oliver painte 
with all the father 
facility of techniqui 
but just lacking h 
inspiration. Perhap 
the fact of his copyin 
pictures tempted hii 
to see a little too muc 
through other men’ 
eyes. But there ar 
very fine examples oi 
his work here. 

In Case IIB ar 
the miniatures of John 
Hoskins. The Countess 
of Southampton (No. 
12, Case IIB) cannot 
be called beautiful, but 
the painter has made 
the most of his sitter 
by surrounding her with 
harmonious colourings 
and sable furs, and 
the result is a delightful 
picture. A very 
spirited portrait is 
Baron Belasyse (No. 33, 
Case IB), “ perhaps by 
John Hoskins.” It 
certainly agrees with 
Walpole’s description 
that Hoskins “was a 
very good painter ; 
there is great truth and 
nature in his heads.” 
And he adds that he 
“has a head ; 
by him, boldly painted and in a 
manly style.” Whether the 
Belasyse is by Hoskins or not, it 
is indeed a manly portrait. There 
are also here a fine Sir John 
Suckling (No. 8, Case IIB) and an 
exceptionally well painted head of 
aman (No. 7), unfortunately some- 
what injured. 

Miniature painting again 
reached high-water mark in the 
works of Samuel Cooper (nephew 
and pupil of John Hoskins), and 
in these the collection is extraordi- 
narily rich. Nearly every minia- 
ture in Case IIIA is a_ little 
masterpiece. Portraits of James |! 
are comparatively rare, and 
Cooper’s picture of the “ hand 


some, faithless looking” prince 


(No. 12, Case IIIa) is one of hi 
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very best. Prince Rupert (No. 11, Case 
[IIa) is very interesting, both as a picture 
and a portrait, and the tiny No. 14 (Case 
IIIa), probably intended for a clasp or 
ring, is as broad in style as any of the 
larger heads. The “ Unknown Lady,” 
illustrated (No. 18, Case IIIA), has a 
beauty not usually found in Cooper’s 
work, for he rarely seems to have 
attempted any definite colour scheme, 
but here the soft purples of the draperies 
seen against a deep blue and purplish sky 
form a most harmonious setting for the 
fair-haired woman. 

Case IIIB contains the famous Crom- 
well (No. 8) with the unfinished back- 
ground and the quaint legend that the 
sitter found Cooper making a copy of his 
portrait and carried it off, so that he 
should have no chance of completing it. 
Perhaps our belief in the story is a little 
siaken by the fact that in the magnificent 
set of Coopers at Windsor only the heads 


are finished. This replica was preserved in the Cromwell 
family and descended to Lady Frankland, from whom the 
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A GENTLEMAN UNKNOWN, 


AGED 


24, IN 1572. 


Nicholas Hilliard. 





KING JAMES II WHEN DUKE 


Samuel Cooper. 


Duke of Buccleuch obtained it. 
is a finely painted Edmund Waller. 
minor English painters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are 
excellent, and many are valuable as 
representing historical personages. 
In Case IVB is a fine Flatman 
(No. 57) and also several of Nathaniel 
Dixon’s courtly ladies. 

In Case VA there are two most 
attractive portraits of children—as 
unlike each other as could be 
imagined. One is the dreamy little 
Duke of Monmouth (No. 13), an old 
copy of the original at Windsor, 
with soft eyes and wistful expression. 
The other is (No. 19) a rather hard 
little head of a child With a curiously 
crooked nose looking straight out of 
the picture, her face evidently tense 
with the effort of keeping still while 
the artist paints her. A very small 
miniature of Ruperta, daughter of 
Prince Rupert (No. 16, Case Va), 
shows her extremely plain but 
piquante. 

There are many enamels in the 
Collection, and George Washington 
(No. 37, Case VB) is an admirable 
both as a portrait and 
great depth of 


OF YORK. 


In the same case (No. 4) 
The examples of the 


DUCHESS OF 


Case VIIA contains miniatures of the French school. 
them are little whole-length pictures full of fascinating detail. 
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colour, without the rather tiresome 
smoothness of finish that enamels so 
often have. Zincke and Boit are well 
represented here, and No. 8, Case VIA, is 
a very sprightly little double portrait 
in enamel of the two sons of the old 
Chevalier, both wearing the Order of the 
Garter. There is a small miniature near 
by, showing Henry Stuart in later life as 
Cardinal (No. 16), and another (No. 5) 
of the old Chevalier as a youth with 
long curling locks. Also in this case is 
a beautiful Ozias Humphrey (No. 36, 
Case VIA), a half-length of the Duchess 
of Ancaster in a rose-coloured robe, hold- 
ing a golden vase in her elegant hands. 
There is a background of the birch trees 
that Sir J. Reynolds so often introduced 
in his pictures. 

In Case VIB is the frame containing 
miniatures of Henry VIII and his family 
(No. 14). Vertue describes them as having 
been in the collection of Charles I. 
Among 


A LADY UNKNOWN. 


The Madame de Mc 





ANCASTER (1750—1793). 
Ozias Humfrey. 


is jewel-like in colour. 


Samuel Cooper. 


mtespan, illustrated (No. 38, Case VITA), 
The lapis-lazuli blue of her scarf reap- 
pears in her gold-brocaded gown and 
in the basket of flowers in her lap, 
and it would be interesting to know 
if the delightful garden landscape was 
a real pleasaunce or only invented by 
the artist as a fitting environment 
for the pretty lady. There are 
several enamels here too, including 
Royal portraits by Jean Petitot, 
the famous worker of the time of 
Louis XIV, and a good enamel of 
that monarch by Chatillon (No. 40, 
Case VIIA). 

In the next case are excellent 
specimens of late eighteenth century 
French work, such as the circular 
half-length of Louis XVI (No. 9, 
Case VIIs). Another is the lively 
little head of Boucher (No. 18, 
Case VIIB), looking very much like 
one of his own cupids grown old. 

The foreign miniatures in 
Case VIIIA comprise a series of 
Royal portraits, rather dull in colour 
and over-weighted by their silver 
frames, but sound in drawing and 
execution. 

The last three 
miniatures in oil. 


cases contain 
Though on the 
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whole this medium does not seem specially suited to 
miniatures, many of the examples in this collection are 
conspicuously good and less darkened by time than most 
of their kind. No. 27, Case VIIIB, entitled “ Andrew 
Marvell,” is particularly fine, and the “ Unknown Gentle- 
man” (No. 36) just below it is painted with as free and 
flowing a brush as any life-sized portrait. Don Carlos 
(No. 28, Case IXA) is a delightful little boy, holding himself 
with much dignity to be painted. 

In Case [XB the head of a woman in a white veil (No. 19) 
has an extraordinary fascination, though she is far from 
handsome, with her worn and heavy eyelids and her thick 
pursed lips. But she has that indefinable look, to be seen 
in great portraits—in Titian’s men and Gainsborough’s 
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women—a look of living their own lives and thinking their 
own thoughts, unaware of, and unmoved by, any spectator. 
It is this expression that we find so pre-eminently in the 
Holbein portraits, to which we shall certainly return for a 
last look before leaving the wonderful exhibition which the 
public spirit of the Duke of Buccleuch has enabled us to 
enjoy. 

It is to be hoped that other owners may follow his exam; le 
later and entrust some of their treasures to the Museum 
for a time, now that they see how greatly the chance o{ 
studying them is appreciated. 

[This appreciation is grea'ly aided by the admirable catalogue of th. 
minia‘ures compiled by Mr. H. A. Kennedy, who is temporarily in charge o, 
the Depariment of Paintings at the Museum ] 





THE PASSING OF PETER 


By J. L. Dickie, THE AUTHOR OF “PETER TAMSON.” 


HE Quaich brawled merrily in the summer sunshine 

in the peaceful valley of Glen Gollach ; but for here 

and there a wounded hero in khaki hobbling down 

the village street and the Sunday bulletin displayed 

in the window of the little post office, there might 
have been no war within a million miles. True, provisions 
were rather dearer than of yore, but Glen Gollach was largely 
self-supporting, every cottar had his garden and his hens 
and his pig, and most grew a modest boll or two of oats, 
which was ground into the staple oatmeal by Andy Greig, 
the miller, at a price but little exceeding that of pre-war 
days, and, moreover, there was no get rich quick willingly 
at your poor neighbour’s expense in that bonny glen. 

It was early August, and one night Peter Tamson 
sauntered by the Quaich with Tinny McTavish, Peter 
shouldering his old -12-bore, for he was after a rabbit for 
supper, and Tinny bore his big greenheart in the dubious 
hope of ensnaring a stray salmon. As the keepers had gone 
to the war, Lord Peat had given permission to these two 
to shoot and fish for him, with the proviso that they might 
retain for themselves every fourth salmon and every tenth 
grouse, the rest to be duly left at the “‘ Hoose ”’ for his lordship. 

The twain sat and watched the fish rise in the Fir Park 
Pool and smoked the pipe of peace. 

“Aye, Tinny, am hopin’ the Arch Sinner is geyan near 
the end o’s tethet and the Grand Push wull hurl they barbarian 
devils back tae their ain country, aye and smite them there. 
By God, I’d gie me ither leg tae mairch intae Berlin wi’ 
the Allies, an’ I'd make nae peace that didna include that 
mairch. Weel, weel, there’s a fish risin’ heed an’ tail. Awa 
an’ pit yer eagle ower him, an’ I'll up tae the whinny brae 
for a rabbit an’ jine ye in the gloamin’.”’ 

Peter limped away, and when he reached the whinny 
brae found rabbits scurrying in all directions. He shot 
two right and left, and as cartridges were dear in these days, 
shot no more. He sat down and filled his pipe. As he sat 
there reflecting on many things he felt a curious uneasiness, a 
sort of semi-prescience that something important—he could 
not tell what—was about to happen, and almost unconsciously 
slipped two fresh cartridges into his gun. All was still 
save for the gentle murmur of the Quaich and the occasional 
call of the cock grouse. He puffed away at the old clay 
pipe, listening—he knew not for what. The light was failing 
a little. Presently he heard a whirring sound far, far away 
in the distance, and thought he could see over the purple 
hills a birdlike thing moving quickly. 

“What wud an airyplane be daein’ here—it canna 
be! By gum, it is though,” for the whirring got louder 
and more insistent, the birdlike object became larger and 
more distinct. ‘“* There’s something wrang wi’t, he’s hobblin’ 
terrible. Wharr on airth can he be tryin’ tae gang tae? 
Maybe’s he’s lost his wye. God, he couldna, surely, be a 
German in Glen Gollach; but fegs, ye never ken what'll 
happen neist nooadays. I'll just hide a wee an’ no scare 
him awa an’ we'll see.” 

Suiting his action to his words, he lay down under some 
broom bushes and watched. Nearer and nearer came the 
aeroplane, for so it was, hirpling along in a lame duck kind 
of fashion, now falling like a stone hundreds of feet, then 
soaring a little; but it was evident that it could not keep 
aloft much longer, betokening either shortage of petrol or 
engine trouble of some kind. Was it German or British ? 
At that moment I think Peter would have given all he had 
to know as he lay there still as a stone, gripping his gun 
fiercely in case it should be the war engine of the Hun. 


Down it planed ; then the whirring ceased altogether- 
the engine had stopped. It must come to earth, and quit: 
near to Peter. As it was but a hundred feet up, he hear 
the guttural accents of the pilot, and knew it was the hate: 
enemy. If ever Peter cursed his wooden leg he did so now. 

Gracefully the aeroplane glided down and _ touche 
earth fiftv yards from where Peter sat. The pilot an 
observer clambered out and began gesiiculating wild): 
and jabbering to each other in a language which not eve: 
Peter could mistake for anything but German. He no\ 
cautiously rose and approached the enemy. When withii 
fifteen yards of them they saw him, and instantly whippe: 
out their revolvers and covered him. But he was too quic! 
for them and, believing in the adage of shooting first anc 
reckoning afterwards, he aimed at the right arm of the taller 
and a well directed shot put number one out of action with 
a shattered arm and a peppering of No. 6 shot in the ribs. 
His companion fired, but fired too low, and Peter, who 
rocked and fell, gurgled out “‘ Good luck, it’s my ‘ timmer ’ 
leg,” and, firing quickly, brought down number two with 
a shot from his left choke barrel which pierced the enemy’s 
right hand. Peter hopped up after quickly reloading, and 
handicapped though he was by his splintered wooden leg, 
managed to secure both their revolvers. 

By this time Tinny, attracted by the firing, had arrived 
on the scene, and Peter shouted to him to hurry up. 

‘Hae ve a bit ‘tow’ on ye, Tinny ?”’ 

““T hae that, Peter,’ gasped the astonished tinsmith, 
and shaking with fright though he was, produced a bunch 
of thick cord. 

The Germans were meanwhile nursing their wounded 
members and cursing Peter volubly. ‘‘ You damn _ fool. 
why you did shoot us, you had not shoot we give you much 
gold for petrol.” 

“Ye dam’d scum, I’m nae traitor tae my country : 
an’ I’m in twa minds whether I'd no’ better jeest settle ve 
here an’ now. Gold’’ (with ineffable scorn), “ gold, d’ye think 
there’s a Scotchman in the land would touch yer dirty gold ? 
Here, Tinny, help me tie up the pigs an’ gyne awa tae the 
village for twa or three stoot men an’ the policeman, an’ 
we'll hae them ‘ gyled’ in a twinklin’.” 

“But they'll maybe harm ye, Peter,” said Tinny, only 
too anxious to depart. 

“Harm me!” roared Peter. ‘“‘ God, they’re welcome if 
they can dae’t—awa wi’ ye.” 

Tinny needed no second bidding, and raced off down 
the riverside. 

“We bleed, you pig of a Briton,’”’ quoth the Huns rather 
feebly. 

‘Pigs yversels an’ ye can damn weel bleed. I'd no 
trust ve wi’ a baubee. Bleed till ye faint, an’ syne I'll tie 
yer wounds up—ye’ll no die that wye. Nae doot ver maister, 
the De’il, has something else in store for ye.”’ 

To make assurance doubly sure Peter fired a couple of 
shots into the planes of the machine. He did not believe 
in taking any chances. He kept an anxious eye on the river- 
path for the aid he sought and another on the captives bound. 
Presently he saw the relief party running up the glen. 

Tinny and Robbie Dunn, Sandy Glen, and old John 
Ferguson, the superannuated policeman who had come to 
the glen to take the place of a younger man taken for tli 
war, came dashing up and none too soon. 

The Lullet which shattered Peter’s wooden leg had in 
its course struck the stump and, tearing it open, he had 
bled freely without noticing it during the excitement of the 
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capture. But now, faint from loss of blood, he was collapsed 
on the ground, and one of the Huns had crawled to him 
and seized the revolver Peter had confiscated with the inten- 
tion of putting him out of action. Luckily, the aged police- 
man was in time, and a well directed blow on the head nearly 
finished the representative of Kultur. 

Tinny was now despatched for a cart, and eventually 
ihe party reached the village, the three combatants much 
the worse for wear. The whole village turned out to greet 
the arrival, and Peter was tenderly carried home and laid 
in the big bed in the kitchen, while the doctor was summoned 
to attend. He dressed Peter’s wound, a nasty jagged one, 
and then proceeded to the police station to attend to the 
wounds of the Germans. 

Peter was once more the hero of the day. Representa- 
tives of the Press came to interview all concerned, and photo- 
graphs of the stalwart Highlander who had done so bravely 
appeared in all the illustrated papers. The King graciously 
sent a telegram, which delighted Peter’s heart, for he was a 
King’s man and his country’s man to the backbone. 

Days passed and weeks, and Peter’s wound did not heal. 
A great specialist was sent for by Lord Peat, and wrung 
his lordship’s heart when he said, quietly: ‘‘ There is no 
hope; gangrene has set in. He has lost so much blood that 
amputation higher up is impossible owing to his weakness.”’ 

Peter realised all this and knew his time had come. 

The Doctor came late one night, and Peter asked him 
to send the Rev. John McGollach to him at once. The 
Rev. John came quickly and went into the kitchen. 

“Aye, weel,”’ said Peter, in a tired voice, “its nearin’ 
the end noo, an’ but for Janet I’m no sorry. Man, I’m 
jeest tired, tired ; my puir auld body’s fair worn oot. Noo 
ve’ll see to Janet. Little Peter a’ll no see, for he’s ower 
in France daein’ his bit ; but jeest tell him frae me that his 
feyther, auld Peter, died game. Man, it’s queer lyin’ here 
an kennin’ that in an hoor or twa I'll see what ilka man 
must see some day; what’ll it be like up there? We talk 
lichtly o’ the Great White Throne, but when we come within 
reach o’ ’t we wunner what things ’Il be like. I would like 
fine tae be able jeest tae look doon whiles on this Lonny 
glen an’ aa’body an’ aa’thing in ’t, and wha kens but [’ll 
be allooed tae dae’t. Now, John, I’m slippin’ away, an’ 
I must have a wee talk wi’ Janet. Caal her in.”’ 

Poor Janet, distraught and tearful, came in and knelt 
by the bedside, taking the now white but gnarled hand in 
hers and pressing it gently to her heart. ‘‘ Oh, Peter, ma’ 
man, if we could jeest take the road thegither I wudnacare; Lut, 
dear, I’ll hae a lonely wind tae dree, an’ aa’ll miss ye sair.”’ 

“Janet, dinna greet, we'll meet again. Sae far as I 
cud, I’ve deen ma duty, and nae mair’s expecit 0’ ony 
man. I’m jeest wunnerin if things up there'll be ony like 
in this bonny glen. Tae me there’s niver been ony place 
on God’s airth like it, the heather an’ the hills, an’ the music 
o' the Quaich, an’ the bit wild floowers—Janet.” 

The grand old man raised himself on his elbows. His 
eyes expanded wide in wonderment. He saw at that moment 
more than earthly eye could see. A peaceful smile came 
over his face. He gripped Janet’s hands tightly in his, 
and with no further word sank down on her breast. 

The sun shone bravely as the simple coffin was carried 
to its last resting place in the little grey stone walled kirk- 
yard by the side of the river. To-day the music of the 
sun-kissed Quaich was hushed and gentle, the bees droned 
drowsily as the ministes with throbbing heart and eyes 
bedimmed with tears pronounced the last solemn words 
of the burial service. The glen had lost its best beloved 
man. No one would ever fill his place—Peter had passed. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH 
BLOOD ON RUSSIAN HORSES 


HE Russians have always been great admirers of English 
horses. They are a nation of horse lovers and horse 
users. The proportion of horses to the population 
is higher in Russia than in other European countries. 
This is, of course, partly owing to the immense distances 
of their vast Empire and to the paucity of railroads. The rulers 
of Russia have always been anxious to improve the native breeds 
and since 1745 have imported a great many English and Irish 
ponies and horses. Mr. Kirby, the dealer who made so many 
successful voyages with horses to Russia at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, took over for the Emperor some of the 
best English blood, among others Van Tromp, a St. Leger winner 
and a grandson of Tramp, one of the best stayers among the 
sons of Eclipse. Tramp was without a rival for four miles, 
These thoroughbreds improved the horse of the steppes, which 
was a plain but extremely hard and enduring beast. From 
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that time to the present the great landowners and the Czars 
have introduced English thoroughbred blood and a great many 
Eastern horses. j 

The breeding of the horses of the Don, from which province 
a very large number of cavalry remounts are taken, have as 
foundation stock the native Donsky horses accustomed to a 
hard life and to looking after themselves in the open. The 
mares are crossed with Arab horses, and then English thorough- 
bred is used. The result is a compact, active horse of about 
15h. or rather less. A friend who has travelled in Russia and 
visited many of their studs and remount depots tells me that the 
Russians teach their foals to drink milk as soon as possible. 
The milk is diluted with water in the proportion of a pint of 
milk to about three-quarters of a pint of water. This is sweetened 
with sugar. Thus treated the foals take it readily, and there 
is no difficulty in getting young horses to drink milk when they 
are sick. Thus many foals are tided over strangles and other 
youthful ailments, and a wholesome food is always at hand 
in times of scarcity when the pastures fail. The young horses 
are trained at an early age, and are then turned out on the steppes. 
But the influence of the English thoroughbred is not the only 
debt of Russian horse breeders to English breeders. Irish 
hunter mares, especially those with a dash of hackney blood, 
have been for many years in demand for officers’ chargers. 
Numbers of these mares were bought for the Russian Guard 
cavalry by the officers. These marcs, no doubt, were intended 
to go to the stud at the end of their career in the army. It is 
unfortunate that hunting people have a prejudice against mares. 
Thus the demand for them is less and the market is more favour- 
able to foreign buyers than it would otherwise be. The nature 
of the Russian climate naturally makcs private owners require 
more harness than riding horses. 

Everyone has heard of the Orloff trotters. The foundation 
of this famous breed was a cross between an imported Arab 
and a mare from Denmark, and the son of them was crossed 
with a Dutch mare. It appears that the Dutch had at the close 
of the eighteenth century a famous breed of trotters. I have 
heard it said that these Dutch trotters had something to do 
with the origin of our famous Norfolk roadsters, and there is 
no doubt the early roadsters in Norfolk owed something to the 
Friesland trotters. Count Orloff soon introduced English 
thoroughbred blood through the mares, putting English thorough- 
bred mares to Orloff horses. He found the truth of the old 
saving that if you want a trotter you must use a trotting sire. 
The principal ingredients in the manufacture of the original 
Orloff trotters were Arab and English and some Dutch and 
Danish blood, but there was a preponderance of the two former. 
Thirty years was required to establish the breed. A very rigid 
selection for trotting qualities was carried on at Count Orloft’s 
stud, and as all the horses were entire, it is clear that it was 
easy to select the best trotters for breeding. All the mares and 
stallions were tested and timed every day at the trot. The 
chosen ones were expected to trot a quarter of a mile in 30sec. 
or a little less. This is about three seconds more than a good 
Indian racing pony would take to gallop the quarter mile. It 
is also possible that the timekeeper favoured the horses, but 
no doubt this plan secured that the best should be chosen for 
the stud. Eventually the Orloff stud was purchased by the 
Russian Government, and about the same time (1845) Count 
Rostopchin’s stud of saddle horses was bought and the studs 
united. The Orloff trottcr suits the Continental taste for being 
driven as fast as possible in their carriages. ‘The Orloffs show 
traces of a coarse origin in their big heads, and of their Barb 
ancestry in their low hung tails. They are often leggy and have 
the light body which is characteristic of trotting horses and 
which we see in the American and Canadian standard bred horses. 
We sce, however, that the excellence of the Russian horses 
depends on their native breeds of ponies and horses. Then 
comes the use of Arab and thoroughbred stallions, and the im- 
portation of hunter mares which must have considerable influence, 
though one not so easily traceable as that of the stallions. It is 
likely that when we come to take stock of the work of cavalry 
horses in the war, the Russian bred troop horses will stand very 
high. Of course, it is true that their cavalry have had far more 
chances than the English or French, but I think that when the 
war is over, the verdict will be that the Russian cavalry horse, 
reared in the open and with a foundation of steppe horse to his 
pedigrce, will be found to have been more satisfactory than the 
stud breeds of France or Germany. Indeed, the only cavalry 
horse that is equal to the Russian is the Australian, which, like it, 
is reared in the open. The support which Country LIFE has 
always given to the schemes for the improvement of our native 
ponies is justified if justification was needed, since the success 
of the Russian troop horses confirms our opinion of the value 
of a foundation stock which lives in the open. The stepre 
horse may be plain, but these outward failings are partlv 
corrected by the infusion of finer strains of blood and partly 
compensated for by the endurance of the race and its capacity 
to thrive where other herses would starve. Russian example 
also shows us the value of Arabian and thoroughbred blood 
combined for improving native breeds, and the Russian custom 
the usefulness of middle-sized horses from 14h. 3in. to 15h. rin. 
for ordinary cavalry work. These facts recall to our minds 
the object-lesson of the last Islington Show which Lord Middleton 
gave when he showed us the Highland and thoroughbred cross 
after they had been tested by a season’s work as mounts for his 
Hunt servants. X. 
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ANONS is a place of great architectural memories, 
for the palace which the first Duke of Chandos 
built at Edgware was one of the supreme extrava- 
gances of the eighteenth century. Extravagant, 
too, was the almost Royal state in which he lived. 
As Pope wrote : 
Great Chandos’ stream of bounty flow’d too high 
Chandos’ high soul forgets as he bestows 


and Time has been no less forgetful. ‘‘ A hundred footsteps ” 
no longer ‘‘ scrape the marble hall,’’ and the hall itself dis- 
appeared so completely that no picture of it has survived. 
Still more astonishing, no view remains of the exterior of 
‘“Timon’s Villa,” the ‘‘ building (that) is a town,” save only 
the elevation of the south front, now reproduced (Fig. 5). 
It was about the formal gardens at “ Princely Canons ”’ 
that Pope made his famous gibe : 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

The suffering eye inverted Nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees. 


Unhappily each alley, or rather avenue, has no longer a 
brother. Originally there were four, and one is seen in the 
view of the south pool garden (Fig. 4), but many of the old 
trees on the left have gone, and their successors are still very 
voung. The Edgware avenue was cut down about 1860, 
an act of folly justly recompensed, because the then owner 
could get not a penny for the trees, which for many years 
lay rotting as they had fallen. The Stanmore avenue remains. 
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The palace was building between 1712 and 1720. Edward 
Strong the younger, the mason who finished the work at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which his father and uncle began, is 
said to have been the builder. The drawing of the east front 
(Fig. 5) is dedicated to the Duke by John Price, architect, 
but James of Greenwich, Gibbs and Shepherd are believed 
to have had shares in the design, and Price was perhays 
no more than the draughtsman of the elevation. The first 
Duke died in 1744. Despite the fact that his accounts 
as Paymaster to the Forces showed a deficit of about three 
millions, his extravagant living and building, combined 
with speculation in South Sea and other bubbles, left his 
successor comparatively poor. Nevertheless, the second 
Duke conceived the grandiose scheme of buying up all 
the land between his house in Chandos Street and Canons. 
It was a pretty notion to drive all the way without leaving 
his own property, but it completed the dissipation of the 
ducal resources. By 1747 the second Duke was dead also. 
Canons was put up for sale, but no one would buy. So the 
palace, which had cost half a million, was handed over to 
the housebreakers, and when the separate lots were sold 
they fetched only £11,000. Mr. Starkie Gardner has told in 
Country Lire (May 16th, 1914) where many of these disjecla 
membra went: the staircase (Fig. 15) and some railings to 
Chesterfield House, iron gates to The Durdans, Hampstead 
Parish Church and possibly to Wootton ; George I in Jead 
(f10m the middle of the Canons lake) to Leicester Square, 
there to be dismembered by urchins; George II in stone 
to Golden Square, still there, but looking shabby. The 
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great portico went to Wan- 


stead House, which itself . 
succumbed in time to the . 
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destroyer. I have, however, 
identified its pediment and 
capitals in the portico of 
Hendon Hall, where they 
were set up again on brick 
columns (Fig. 13). The only 
building of the first Duke 
left unharmed was the Parish 
Church of St. Lawrence Whit- 












church, or Little Stanmore, pn 
which he rebuilt in charac- 
teristic humour after the 
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fashion of a Royal chapel. 
Pope was bitter about it : 
On painted ceilings devoutly 
stare 
Where sprawl the Saints of Verrio 
and Laguerre. 
The church remains to-day 
unharmed save for the inser- 
tion about 1850 of most un- 
suitable stained glass, which 
competes foolishly with the eighteenth century paintings, and 
the addition, in an unpleasant Gothic manner, of an altar 
and open reredos which block the view of Handel’s organ. 
The church is therefore illustrated by a fine eighteenth 
century water-colour (Fig. 14), now in the possession of Sir 
Arthur Du Cros, rather than by a photograph. In 1718 
Handel succeeded Dr. Pepusch as the Duke’s_ chapel- 


master, and played the organ in St. Lawrence’s. The 
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twelve Chandos anthems and two Te Deums date from this 
time, and in 1720 the oratorio “ Esther ’’ was performed for the 
first time in 
the chapel. 
William 
Powell, 
the “har- 
monious 
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blacksmith,” was parish clerk during the time 
Handel was organist. The story has it that 
the composer took refuge in Powell's forge 
during a storm, and that the blacksmith was 
singing a certain melody. As he worked he 
punctuated the song with blows on his anvil. 
Handel is said to have gone home and 
elaborated this theme into ‘ The Harmonious 


Blacksmith.” As, however, the air is found 
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in the writings of the German 
composer Wagenseil before 
Handel was at Canons, and 
also in the “ bagage musical” 
of a French composer, the 
part played by voice and anvil 
need not be accepted too 
religiously. It seems rather 
dastardly to blow upon so 
pretty and accepted a story, 
but the experts suggest that 
it was not until long after 
1720 that an _ enterprising 
editor gave Handel’s com- 
position its name. Indeed, if 
the master could hear the 
story, he would, perhaps, be 
more astonished than those 
who believe it. 

When Powell died, in 
1780, he was buried in 
St. Lawrence’s churchyard, 
where a gravestone with 
musical emblems keeps his 
memory green. At a festival 
held at St. Lawrence’s on 
July 13th last a selection of 
the master’s works was _per- 
formed in honour of his 
immortal memory, and an 
anthem expressly composed 
by Mr. Edward Cutler, K.C., 
Was sung. 

Tradition has it that 
the organ case was. by 
Grinling Gibbons, but there 
is nothing very notable in 
its carving, and Mr. Avray 
Tipping in his monograph 
on Gibbons does not confirm 
the attribution. There is 
some probability, however, 
that the work was done in 
his workshops, because the 
Duke of Chandos owned 
Gibbons’ miraculous wood 
carving of ‘‘ The Stoning of 
Stephen,” now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and he 
was the obvious person to be 
employed with other fashion- 
able artists like Verrio and 
Laguerre. 

After the demolition of 
the great house, the estate 
was bought by a speculator 
named Hallet, who built a 
new house of moderate size, 
obviously with some of the 
old materials. The capitals 
of the pilasters shown in 
(Fig. 6) are very admirable 
work and are most likely to 
have been some of the many 
left on the site. The new 
house was bought from 
Hallet by Major Dennis 
O’Kelly out of the profits 
of that most famous of race- 
horses, Eclipse. 

It is generally believed 
that Eclipse was stuffed after 
death and preserved at 
Canons, but that is not true. 
The skeleton of the gallant 
animal was mounted, and is 
now to be seen at the Natural 
History Museum, South Ken- 
sington, as a model of what a 
racchorse should be. Mr. 
Eaward Cutler, whose memo- 
ries of Canons go back for 
nearly eighty years, well re- 
members seeing Eclipse’s skin 
stretched on a wooden frame 
and in the possession of 
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Field, a veterinary surgeon of 
Stanmore. There lived, until 
a few years ego, an old hench- 
man who was went to tell 
with a chuckle how “‘many a 
pound have I. won by saying I 
rode Eclipse.” In his boyhood 
days the skin was kept in ithe 
stable at Canons, and his beis 
were won on the mild adveniure 
of getting astride the frame. In 
1806 O’Kelly’s nephew sold 
Canons to Mr. Cutler’s grand- 
father, Sir Thomas Piumer, then 
Solicitor-General and afterwards 
Master of the Rolls. He had 
some alterations carried out by 
the celebrated landscape gardener 
Humphry Repton, whose draw- 
ing of the south front is now 
reproduced (Fig. 12). 

Mr. Cutler remembers the 
house as Repton shows it, except 
that the balustrades on either 
side of the door were not carried 
out. 

The sphinxes have been given 
a new place in the late re- 
construction, only a few vards 
from their previous habitat. They 
also are relics of the great days, 
for they adorned a pretty boat- 
house temple once embowered in 
trees by the lake side. Dr. Begg 
destroyed the » boat-house, of 
which Mr. Cutler preserves a 
curious memory. <A once fashion- 
able bootmaker ot Jermyn Street 
went mad, and leaving the cool 
shades of Piccadilly, betook him- 
self to the boat-house with his 
bed and there abode for a 
time. In Mr. Cutler’s young days 
at Canons the children went in 
terror of meeting this engaging 
Junatic. 

After Sir Thomas Plumer’s 
death, his widow remained at 
Canons until 1857, when she died, 
and the property then went to Sir 
Thomas’s grandson, Hall Plumer. 
After an interlude, when it was 
bought, but not paid for, by 
a German adventurer named 
Strousberg, Dr. Begg bought it 
in the eighteen-fifties and cut 
down an avenue as_ already 
narrated. Sir Arthur Du Cros 
bought it from Begg’s successor 
about ten years ago. 

Under the superxintendence 
of the late Charles E. Mallows, 
Canons assumed a new aspect. 
A storey has been added, and 
a new entrance forecourt made 
on the east side, which was 
extended considerably. The 
south front, which was the 
entrance front, has been given 
privacy by an open screen which 
balances the projection at the 
north-east corner. 

On the north side of the 
forecourt the new servants’ wing 
is hidden by a range of terraces, 
which is repeated on the south 
side. North and south Mr. 
Mallows laid out pretty paved 
pool gardens (Figs. 3 and 4). 
Across the northern garden 
there is an open view to the 
Warren House, which was once 
a garden banqueting hall of 
the Duke’s palace. It has been 
drastically altered more than 
once, but its first change was 
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interesting because it 
was done by the 
architect Sir Robert 


Smirke for his own 
habitation. 
The vista across 


the south pool garden 
continues along the 
great south avenue, 
from one side of 
which there starts an 
underground way to 
the old banqueting 
house. Sir Arthur 
Du Cros has had _ his 
revenge for the dis- 
persion of the frag- 
ments of the old 
palace, for he has in 
turn brought to the 
remodelled gardens 
interesting examples 
of lead and _ stone 
and statues 
which are very 
decorative, without 
incurring a_ repetition 
of Pope’s censure for 
“the statues thick as 
trees.’ Nor are the 
“trees cut to statues,” 
for Mr. Mallows was 
content to use hedges 
reasonably in his 
scheme of design to 


vases 


make the outlines of the various compartments. 
drawing-room is a mantelpiece from old Canons, said to 
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have been brought by 
the Duke from Italy. 
This may well be true, 
as the top of it is 
in the Michelangelo 
manner. Mr. Mallows 
was responsible for the 
general form of the 
hall, but the Jacobean 
fireplaces and panel- 
ling were collected by 
Sir Arthur Du Cros 
and adapted to their 
present position, as 
was the panelling in 
the library. 

Two centuries 
have passed since the 
Duke of Chandos em- 
barked on the career 
of magnificence which 
ended so badly, but 
the park of Canons, 
despite its nearness 
to London, retains the 
quietude of elder days. 
Yet we cannot long 
forget that times have 
changed, for aeroplanes 
from Hendon fly 
swiftly above the 
avenues where once 
“My lord advanced 
with majestic mien,” 


and the steady whirr 
of their engines takes the place of those “ Light quirks 
which 


made ‘‘the soul 
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dance upon a jig to Heaven.” 


NEW AND RARE TREES AND SHRUBS. 


their beauty and their remarkable wealth of blossom, 


but they 

(or most 
of them) have one 
great defect as 
garden shrubs: 
their flowers last 
only part of a day, 
and that is the 
first part. But 
C. Loreti is an 
exception. Our 
illustration was 
taken about three 
o’clock in the 
afternoon when, 
as may be seen, 
many petals had 
fallen, but many 
flowers still re- 
mained in their 
full beauty. The 
present name was 
given to this Rock 
Rose by Rouy 
and Foucaud, the 
authors of the 
fine “ Flore de 
France.” They 
consider it to be 
a natural hybrid 
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-E. J. Wallis. 


But Pope’s phrase is not with- 
out its merits as a description of some of our flying men’s 
exploits. We leave Canons with the feeling that, despite 
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between C. ladaniferus and C. monspeliensis, found wild in the 
From the former it inherits the fine crimson 
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Fate’s harsh dealings with it, despite the small remains of its 
ancient greatness, the atmosphere of the eighteenth century 


LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


blotch at the base of each petal, the rest of the flower being 
ISTUS LORETI.—The Rock Roses are well known for white. It is one of the hardiest of Rock Roses—a genus with 


VACCINIUM STAMINEUM. 
A native of the South-Eastern United States. 
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many tender species—and it has a neat, well furnished habit. 


Like all its kind 
it rejoices in full 
sunshine. The 
soil should not be 
rich, and the 
plants, hating 
root disturbance, 
should be grown 
in pots until given 
their permanent 
location. 
Vaccinium 
stamineum.—O ne 
hundred and fifty 
years ago the 
great hunting 
ground of the 
plant collector of 
the time was the 
mountainous 
regions of what 
are now. the 
South-Eastern 
United States. It 
was from there, 
and at about that 
period, that this 
Vaccinium was 
first brought to 
this country. Yet 
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ENKIANTHUS JAPONICUS. 


A_ sunshine-loving shrub. 


at the present time it is a rarer shrub in gardens than many 
a twentieth century introduction from China. It is a deciduous 
bush 3ft. to 4ft. high, its nodding white flowers being produced 
in extraordinary profusion during May and June. Its widely 
expanded corolla is very distinct from the ordinary tubular 
one of the Vacciniums. It loves a peaty, moist soil. 

Philadelphus purpureo-maculatus—We owe to the firm 
of Lemoine of Nancy many delightful acquisitions for our 
gardens, but none probably of greater merit than their hybrid 
Philadelphuses. The beautiful variety here figured is one of 
them. A Mock Orange with petals blotched at the base has 
long been grown in a few Irish gardens. It is known as 
P. mexicanus var. Coulteri, but is not quite hardy enough to 
succeed with wall protection in our average climate. From 
this Mexican plant, crossed with one of the microphyllus 
hybrids, P. purpureo-maculatus was raised, and from it was 
derived the purple-blotched petals that make it so distinct an 
addition to really hardy kinds. The flowers are rin. to rhin. 
wide, and besides the central patch of purple there is a con- 
spicuous cluster of yellow stamens there. The shrub is of bushy 
habit and probably 4ft. to 6ft. high. A good way of cultivating 
it is to cut out all the flowering shoots as soon as the blossoms 
are faded, leaving only the young shoots of the current year. 
These will flower the following 
June and be cut away in their 
turn. By this means the plant 
is kept dwarfer and is made to 
consist almost wholly of flower- 
bearing wood. 

Enkianthus japonicus.— 
There are few deciduous shrubs 
more beautiful in the autumnal 
decay of their foliage than the 
Enkianthuses. Most of them 
turn a rich, glowing red; this 
turns a fine golden yellow. 
Like its allied species it has the 
charming habit of arranging its 
branches in flat tiers, a mode 
of growth peculiarly charac- 
teristic of many Japanese shrubs 
and trees, especially as de- 
picted by the artists of that 
country. The leaves and 
flowers are small, the latter 
pure white and very abundant. 
The branching is curiously 
bifurcated. Enkianthuses be- 
long to the same family of 
plants as the Heaths and 
Rhododendrons and like similar 
conditions at the root. Peat 
they enjoy, but it is not 
essential; an open loamy soil 
with abundant leaf-soil added 
will suit them as well. They 
like full sunshine. 

Decaisnea Fargesii.—I am 
afraid the accompanying picture 
alone would scarcely recom- 
mend this shrub. It represents 
the cylindrical fruits of the 
Decaisnea, which are of a dullish 
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PHILADELPHUS PURPUREO-MACULATUS. 
A Mock Orange with purple-blotched petals. 
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CLADRASTIS TINCTORIA. 


A native of Tennessee. 


blue colour, 3in. to 4in. long, and covered with minute warts. 
Yet a bush freely hung with clusters like this presents a remark- 
able and unusual appearance. The Decaisnea is one of that 
singular group of allies of the Barberry family comprising 
Akebia, Lardizabala, Stauntonia, etc., all with highly coloured, 
fleshy, often sausage-shaped fruits. It is a handsome shrub, 
growing as much as toft. high, its stems erect, not much 
branched and conspicuous in winter by the numerous large 
pointed buds. The leaves are pinnate, being made up of thirteen 
to twenty-five leaflets, each from 3in. to 6in. long. The flowers 
are yellowish green, borne on slender hanging racemes as much 
as Ift. 6in. long. At Kew we find the Decaisnea, if grown in an 
exposed position, is liable to injury by late spring frosts. In 
more elevated localities it would have a better chance of 
escaping. Otherwise it is evidently perfectly hardy. In M. de 
Vilmorin’s garden at Les Barres in Central France I have seen 
it carrying great crops of fruit. It is one of the new shrubs 
from Western China. 

Cladrastis tinctoria.— One of the most distinct and 
attractive trees brought over from the United States is the 
“yellow wood,” a native of Tennessee and other parts of the 
South-Eastern States. Like so many trees and shrubs from 


the same region, although perfectly hardy, it has been very 





CISTUS LORETI. 
A hardy Rock Rose with lasting blossom. 
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much neglected for the last seventy or 
eighty years. Nowadays one rarely sees 
it except in old-established gardens. It 
is a deciduous tree of the middle size, 
forming a bushy head, unless drawn up 
by surrounding trees. It blossoms in 
June, and when laden with its drooping 
panicles of fragrant white flowers, which 
show to great advantage against its rich 
green handsome foliage, few trees are 
more beautiful. But it is not every 
year that it flowers abundantly. It 
loves the sun, and a _ hot, ripening 
autumn is needed to bring out its besi 
qualities the following summer. Its 
leaves turn a brilliant yellow in decay 
and if its flowers fail us, its autumnal 
beauty rarely does. ‘It enjoys a good, 
moist, loamy soil and must be raised 
from imported seeds. Another name 
by which it is known is Virgilia lutea. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REMOVING THE BRANCHES OF A SYCAMORE 
TREE 


S1r,—The lower branches of a sycamore 
of some forty-five years’ growth in my front 
(terrace) garden are intercepting the light and 
will have to be removed. Will you please 
inform me the best time to do so? The tree 
is vigorous and well grown, and the branches 
where joining the trunk are of substantial 
girth. Will it be necessary to smear the 
severed patches with coal-tar, or some other 
application, to arrest bleeding ?—R. S. W. 

[The branches should be removed in Novem- 
ber as soon as most of the leaves have fallen. 
The freshly cut surfaces should be pared over 
with a sharp knife and then dressed with 
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DECAISNEA FARGESII. 
One of the Barberry family. 
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‘oal-tar. The tar forms an impervious coat- 
ing, and it is applied, not so much to prevent 
bleeding, but as proof against dampness as 
well as insect and fungus attacks.—Ep.] 


How To MAKE LEAF SKELETONS. 

S1r,—I have been very much struck by 
the beauty of the skeletons of leaves which 
one sees just now. They remind one of the 
groundwork of delicate old lace, except that 
the minute perfection of their design exceeds 
in loveliness anything that the most expert 
lacemakers have been able to achieve. Un- 
fortunately, they are so fragile that they are 
soon destroyed. I should be glad, therefore, 
if you could tell me if there is any way of 
skeletonising them at home so that they could 
be mounted at once before wind or weather 
had impaired them. Also what species would 
be the easiest to treat? A great many do 
not appear to skeletonise at all, and I should 
like to make specimens of many kinds.—M. 

{When decomposing agents act on fallen 
leaves, and the difference of resistance to 
these agents is sufficiently high between the 
veined part and the fleshy part, the result is a 
skeleton of exquisite design. The difference of 
resistance is, however, not equal in all leaves, 
so that oiten the veined part is destroyed at 
the same time as the fleshy part, or nearly so. 
Poplar leaves are the most easily decomposed 
and have the most beautiful skeletons, and 
during winter one may find thousands of 
these skeletonised leaves in ditches containing 
clear water. So that the simplest way to 
obtain the skeletons would appear to be to lay 
the leaves in wate1, rainwater tor choice, and 
renew it occasionally.—Ep. | 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Things | Remember, by Sidney Whitman. (Cassell.) 

Russian Memories, by Madame Olga Novikoff. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
HESE books are placed together because they deal 
with the condition of Europe before the war, not 
in the way of set essay, but by recalling meetings 
and conversations with the men who were fashioning 
the future. Mr. Whitman is an Englishman who 

began in 1894 to act as correspondent for Mr. Gordon Bennett. 

We all know that one of the characteristics of the New York 

Herald under its great owner was an insatiable curiosity. 

Mr. Gordon Bennett from his look-out in New York watched 

where the waters were troubled and sent his emissary, usually 

by means of a telegram, to the scene of disturbance with 
instructions to interview great and small who could shed 
light on the situation. His was journalism of the new bustling 
type which has infected newspapers in every clime during 
our day. It is not at all certain that the method is the best 
for ascertaining where the real heart of any movement lies. 
Too often the journalist goes out to shear and comes back 
shorn. A capable politician, an agitator, or a Napoleonic 
business man usually finds it not impossible to manipulate 
newspaper writers of this kind in a way to serve his own 
purpose. One cannot get rid of the suspicion, in reading 
of interviews, dinners and social functions, that the corre- 
spondent is not in every case supplied with news as accurate 
as he imagines. Nevertheless, Mr. Whitman had oppor- 
tunities of studying the manners of many men and many 
cities, and his book is always entertaining and at times very 
instructive. The central character in his dramatis persone 
is Bismarck, who in 1894 still towered above his contempo- 
raries, although as a matter of fact he had only four years 
to live. Mr. Whitman thinks that Bismarck’s policy always 
involved the cultivation of good relations with Great Britain. 

Even to-day, he says, it may not be supererogatory to repeat 

the assertion that there never was anything in Bismarck’s 

aim which implied a serious menace to British interests. 

Against this is to be set the fact that in the bottom of his 

heart Bismarck thoroughly disliked everything English. 

It may have been the outcome of the envy which springs 

from admiration, but no reader of his reminiscences can 

doubt that the ex-Chancellor had a lifelong dislike of this 
country and, at any rate, its social characteristics. Mr. 


Whitman’s account is a curious mixture of thoughtfulness 
and triviality. Some of his readers will be amused at the 
Iron Chancellor’s curious version of an old story, given in a 
conversation which we quote literally : 

“Have vou ever heard the story of the rider who could not get on h's 
horse, and called upon his patron saint to help him into the saddle ? ” 

I pleaded ignorance. 

“Well,” Bismarck continued, ‘‘ the patron saint came to his assistance 

and gave him such a powerful lift up that he vaulted clean over the saddle 
on to the other side of the steed. ‘ Gently, don’t be so violent !’ cried the 
horseman. That, you see, was something like my action with regard to 
Royalty. I now and then fancy I may have been too violent !”’ 
The German Empire builder might be a wonderful politician, 
but he here spoils a good story. We may refer the curious 
reader to Allardyce’s ‘“‘Scotland and Scotsmen of the 
Eighteenth Century’’ for the true version. It was there, 
if we remember rightly—and the book is not available at 
the moment—told of Taylor, the Water Poet, as illustrative 
of the economy of the “ small lairds” of the period. Thev 
were convivial in habit, but their houses were not rich in 
bedding accommodation, and visitors, unless they were too 
drunk to go away, were not asked to stay all night. Taylor, 
the Water Poet, had honoured the hospitality of his host 
not wisely but too well, and when his steed was brought 
out he prayed to the Virgin that she would give him strength 
to mount. This she did with so full measure that he fell 
on the other side and was afterwards heard muttering : 
“Dear Lady Mary, sweet Lady Mary, when you are good 
you are too good.” Bismarck’s version is very bald in 
comparison. 

Kaiser William occupies only a second place in the rank, 
and seems to have been invariably regarded with dislike and 
suspicion by the correspondent. The critical years between 
1908 and the outbreak of war furnish Mr. Whitman with 
some of his liveliest reminiscences. He was in touch with 
the leading Germans of that time, but seems to have been 
habitually bluffed by them. Prince Biilow, for instance, 
tried to laugh away the seriousness of the German attempt 
to build up a great navy and vowed that the unrivalled 
efficiency of the British Fleet made the effort of any other 
country to equal it hopeless. From Count Seckendorff he 
has many letters that are interesting, but do not go below 
the surface of things, except, indeed, in regard to the Berlin 
scandals of which so much was heard about that period. 
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It was in 1908 that the now notorious Daily Telegraph 
interview with the Kaiser was published, and Mr. Whitman 
is indignant that he should have been suspected of being the 
author. On ihe whole, we must sum up the book as very 
agreeable reading, but not as illuminating as it might have 
been. 

Madame Olga Novikoff’s reminiscences have long been 
expected, and are sure of a warm welcome. In them, as 
might have been expected, the central character is W. E. 
Gladstone, who, of course, is held up to the admiration of 
mankind as the one Englishman of his day who recognised 
that English policy was altogether wrong when it led to the 
defence of Turkish rule at Constantinople and a corresponding 
distrust of Russian policy. Nations are not very grateful. 
Mr. Gladstone spent a vast amount of his energy in denouncing 
those Bulgarian atrocities which nearly led to war in 1878. 
How astonished would the old statesman be were he to learn 
in the Shades that the country which groaned under Turkish 
rule then is now fighting hand in hand with the Turks, who 
are committing the same horrible cruelties in Armenia that 
they inflicted upon Bulgaria in 1879. So indeed “ the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges.”” Madame Novikoftf 
in her declining years has the very great satisfaction of 
seeing her dream fulfilled. Russia and England have been 
brought heart to heart and hand to hand, but it is the bloodiest 
war in history that has clenched the alliance. On that account 
the friendship will not be the less enduring. When this 
war is over, the historian will be able to point to Russia as 
Tennyson did to Wellington in his famous ode : 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 
Madame Novikoff lived a full life, and this book may be 
considered as the picture gallery of the remarkable characters 
whom she has encountered during her pilgrimage. She 
tells how the Emperor Nicholas first tried to establish a friend- 
ship between Russia and England, as he was assured that 
it would form a solid guarantee of peace to the world. As 
Kinglake wrote on the eve of the Turkish War of 1883, 
the guiding principle of Nicholas was that ‘‘ no temptation 
should draw him into hostile conflict with England.”” Madame 
Novikoff ends her account cf Nicholas with a story which 
is probably not inserted without the idea of a Russian moral. 
A reference to Bismarck is the excuse for bringing in this 
anecdote : 

One of B'smarck’s most violent opponents thought to damage the 
Chancellor’s position by re-reading one of his own speeches made some years 
previously. In a loud, determined voice the deputy read Bismarck’s words 
before the Reichstag, no one listening to him with more attention than 
Bismarck kimself. When at last the deputy concluded, confident of his 
own triumph, Bismarck exclaimed: ‘I should hardly have expected to 
hear such a prudent, useful speech, and some twenty years ago nothing could 
have been more appropriate. At this moment, of course, it is quite out 
of date and could not be acted upon.” 


One can scarcely turn the leaves of this book without 
coming upon some anecdote that flashes light into the recesses 
of the human heart. Take, for instance, this little anecdote 
of Dostoyevsky : 

We were interrupted by a flippant young dandy, just arrived from abroad, 
who chattered animatedly about his impressions of various ballets and 
theatres. I thought he would never stop, and felt rather angry. Dosto- 
yevsky, however, listened attentively, his wonderful, dark velvet eves, with 
the deep expression so peculiar to them, fixed kindly on the gossiper. After 
a while he remarked, ‘“‘ I am interested in what you say. There is life in 
you, artistic instinct and good nature. If you could spend thirteen years 
in a Siberian prison, as I have done, it would be most beneficial to you, and 
might make you a useful, energetic member of society.” 

This book will be a document of priceless value to the 
historian of the future. It will give him very great help 
in forming an idea of the forces at work before the great 
explosion of 1914 broke upon a startled world. A graceful 
introduction to it comes from the pen of Stephen Graham. 
It is a full-hearted tribute to the venerable author from the 
young generation which is profiting from the friendship 
between Russia and England which she did so much to build 
and cement. 


LITERARY NOTES 


1 HAVE been looking into one of the most out-of-the-way books it has 
been my lot to meet. The author, Mr. Charles Sayle, calls it The Ages of 
Man, and Mr. Murray is the publisher. A more appropriate name would 
be ‘ Milestones,” for that is prose, and Shakespeare in his Seven Ages has 
given us the poetry and romance of the journey we all make once and once 
only. Childhood, School, Adolescence, Manhood, the Soldier, Success, the 
lean and slippered Pantaloon—there with a master’s eye is made visible 
the typical journey half loved, half scorned. 


It is a picture of landscapes 
and mountain tops. 


Mr. Sayle is a geographer and man of science who 
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calls this substantial book a ballon d’essat, and if it be successful promises 
to expand it in historical, anthropological and literary directions. The book 
is sure to succeed if only for its learned oddity. It reminds one in a way 
of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and the author seems to be full of the same 
wide miscellaneous reading as Burton. 


THE JoURNEY OF EVERYMAN. 

Now let us sample his method of exploring and placing milestones from 
the weeping entry of the child into a world of heavy tasks and his exit to 
the charnel-house. Adopting the divisions made by Flourens in 1854, he 
starts at the nebulous age o-10. On seeing Locker Lampson leading off with 
one of the slight and graceful blossoms of the Lyra Elegantiarum we think 
the trivial is to prevail, but on the next page is printed John Stuart Mill's 
unhumorous confession : ‘‘ I have no remembrance of the time when I began 
to learn Greek; I have been told it was when I was three vears old.”” In 
the expanded volume we hope Mr. Sayle will consult My Uncle Toby for an 
appropriate comment on the first public appearance of Henry VI at four, 
Tennyson shouting poetry at five and Austen Leigh, ‘‘ according to the invari- 
able family custom, beginning Latin the day after his seventh birthday and 
Greek exactly two years later.” Shut your eyes, reader, and you may fancy 
Mr. Austen Leigh’s famous relative, the inimitable Jane, writing down this 
with a look of whimsical joy on her face. Jane Austen would have loved to 
record such chronicles of her or any other family. No wonder the child came 
weeping when things like these were crowded into the first climacteric. 

Tur Mystic SEVEN. 

Boyishly and captivatingly frank, Mr. Sayle only mentions late in the 
day how he learned about the grand climacteric, though the phrase is a very 
common one in writings of the Augustan age, and Sir Walter loved it. The 
first climacteric was at the end of seven years, and the next fourteen, twenty- 
one, twenty-eight and so on till we come to seven multiplied by nine giving 
sixty-three ‘‘ the grand climacteric ’’—an awful and trying crisis in life. How 
did the superstition arise ? Was it connected with the rural belief that a 
human being is renewed every seven years, bone and tissue wasting away 
in that time ? Hence, too, perhaps the folk rhymes like 


‘** Seven years after, seven years to come, 
Seven years after, kiss her and be done.” 
Ruskin unconsciously bowed to the superstition when he called his 
book the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” but he admitted later in life 
that he had hard work to fit the number to his text. 


THe HospBLeDEHOY. 


Troubled are the years of childhood. Our author shows that in the good 
old days the tutor entered into dominion when his charge was about six. 
Among the commonalty work took the place of learning, and biography 
tells us of many an illustrious man who had been forced to begin work before 
he was seven. 
esting. 


From the teens onward Mr. Sayle becomes much more inter- 
At the time of stress when the help of women and children has 
become necessary, it is good to remember that after twelve the Spartan 
Mr. Sayle 
introduces the section with a fine quotation from Amiel’s Journal, in which 
he says: 


boys exchanged the cloak for the man’s gown and slept on straw. 


“ Blessed be childhood, which brings down something of heaven 
into the midst of our rough earthliness.”” But his other quotations rather 


tell a tale of the burden growing heavier as the milestones are pas-ed. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


I give two examples of ‘‘ the wisdom of many and the wit of one ”’ 
comment. 


without 
The only question one would like to ask is to what extent has 


time changed or modified them ? 


“He that is not handsome at twenty, strong at thirty, rich at forty, 
nor wise at fiftv, will never be handsome, strong, rich, nor wise.—Old Proverb.” 

““No man shall marry until he be twenty-five, no woman till she be 
twenty, nis? aliter dispensatum fuerit.” 

To this the author has a note-—‘‘ The rule is not generally known that 
a man should marry a woman who is seven years older than half his age.” 


SPARKS OF WISDOM. 
To these may be added a few pieces of writing little known, vet of an 
out-of-the-way wisdom. For example : 
““We may be allowed to trust that He Who has taken untold ages for 
the formation of a bit of old red sandstone may not be limited to threescore 
years and ten for the perfecting of a human spirit. 


’ 


-THOMAS ERSKINE, of Linlathen.’ 


A fine thought to have come from a judge of paintings whose enduring monu- 
ment is the library of masterpieces at Linlathen. 

How tactfully and beautifully does Brillat-Savarin write this : 

“A great-aunt of mine died at the age of ninety-three. When I was at 
her bedside, ‘Is it you, my nephew ?’ she said in a feeble voice. ‘ Yes, 
Aunt, I am here at your service, and I think you will do well to take a drop 
of this good wine.’ ‘ Give it me, my dear; I can always take a little wine.’ 
I made it ready at once, and gave her half a glass. She brightened up at 
once, and said: ‘Thank you very much for this last kindness ; if you ever 
reach my age you will find that one wants to die, just as one wants to sleep.’ 
These were her last words, and in half an hour she fell into her last sleep.”’ 

—The Physiology of Taste.” 

This calls up a reminiscence that at least is in the spirit of Mr. Sayle’s 
Anecdotism. Call it a digression, but I hope not a pointless one. 

It is difficult for youth to recognise in old age any trait that 
unites the latter to their own glowing years. I remember a story of 
an aged Scotswoman told by a girl relative, who visited her when the 
woman was about ninety. That was sixty or seventy years ago in 
the little hamlet of Durisdeer in Dumfriesshire, remote to-day from the 
world, unvisited by the most distant hum of the railway, but in those 
days a place in which no strange English tongue had ever penetrated. 
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The girl was in the district and was told to look up an old relative, 
a maiden lady. Fresh from the heather-scented air, with the sound of the 
stream falling from the hills in her ears, she entered the thatched cottage. 
At first she could see very little, half blinded with the acrid smoke from the 
peat fire burning on the floor. She was bidden to come forward to a big 
box bed in the far corner. There she saw an old woman. Very old she seemed, 
like a mummy, shrivelled in the constant smoke and looking with bright, 
bleared eyes at her visitor. She proved very pleased to see a stranger, and 
was full of reminiscences of the past and the various members of the family, 
their marriages and love-makings. With the tactlessness of youth the girl 
made some light remark about her hostess never having married, inferring 
that it was probably due to lack of offers in that sparsely populated hill 
country. Starting up in bed with an access of energy that half terrified the 
girl, she made this shrill indignant sentence: ‘ Hoots, lassie,.A cud have 
theekit the hoose with the taes o’ the men that wantit to mairry me!’ The 
girl, who had been gazing compassionately at this very dirty wreck of female 
humanity, never forgot the ecstasy of remembrance in the old creature’s 
words. Even in her ashes live their wonted fires. 

It only prepares a way for introducing the famous passage from the 
life of Cervantes that dying Sir Walter Scott made Lockhart read to him. 
For brevity’s sake I omit the lovely descriptive passage which goes before. 

CERVANTES AND DEATH. 

“Scarce had the student heard the name Cervantes when, alighting from 
his mount, nis pad falling on one side, his valise on the other,—for in all 
this splendour was he travelling, he made for me, and, hastily seizing me 
by the left hand, cried :—‘ Yes, yes ; it is he of the crippled hand, safe enough, 
the all-famous, the merry writer, and, indeed, the joy of the Muses.’ To me, 
who in these brief terms saw of my praises the grand compass, it seemed to 
be discourteous not to respond to them, so, embracing him round the neck, 
whereby I made entire havoc of the collar, I said :—‘ This is a mistake in 
which many friends from ignorance have fallen. I, Sir, am Cervantes; but 
not the joy of the Muses, nor any of the fine things your worship has said. 
Regain your ass and mount, and let us travel together in pleasant talk for 
the rest of our short journey.’ The polite student did so; we reduced our 
speed a little, and at a leisurely pace pursued our journey, in the course of 
which my infirmity was touched upon. The good student checked my mouth 
in a moment :—‘ This malady is the dropsy, which not all the water of ocean, 
let it be ever so sweet-drinking, can cure. Let your worship, Sefior Cervantes, 
set bounds to your drink, not forgetting to eat, for so without other medicine 
you will do well.’ ‘That many have told me,’ answered I, ‘ but I can no 
more give up drinking for pleasure than if I had been born for nothing else. 
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My life is slipping away, and, by the diary my pulse is keeping, which at the 
latest will end its reckoning this coming Sunday, I have to close my life’s 
account. Your worship has come to know me in a rude moment, since there 
is no time for me to show my gratitude for the good-will you have shown me.’ 
By this time we reached the bridge of Toledo, whither I betook myself, 
he turning aside to that of Segovia.” 

CoLONEL NEWCOME. 

Thackeray did not surpass this in what is one of the tenderest passages 
in fiction. 

“* At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And just as the last 
bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted up his 
head a little, and quickly said ‘ Adsum!’ and fell back. It was the word 
we used at school, when names were called; and lo, he, whose heart was 
as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and stood in the presence 
of the Master.” 

Perhaps Mr. Sayle may consider these for a new edition, and at any 
rate he should add the following : 
SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 

‘** As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 
The milestones into headstones change, 
*Neath every one a friend.” 
-JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 
THE First CLIMACTERIC. 
“Seven times one.” 
JEAN INGELOW. 
FoR THE THIRD YEAR. 
“Letty’s globe.” 
—HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Not until he has told the tale of Bhishmagargitasvarardga does Mr 
Sayle deal with death, opening the section with a motto that recalls the 
lovely imaginative English of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’”’ : 

“But Glorious it was to see, how the open Region was filled with 
Horses and Chariots, with Trumpeters and Pipers, with Singers and Players 
on stringed instruments, to welcome the Pilgrims as they went up, and 
followed one another in at the Beautiful Gate of the City.” 

In the simple, dignified roll of his own dead in this war it would be 
sacrilege to change a letter. r. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


WAR IN THE CAMEROONS. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 


Sir —You may like to publish the following account of our Colonial warfare : 
‘“* Ordered to a place just fallen ; columns advancing south pursuing. Horses 
do not live here, so had to walk; each officer (five) allowed twelve bearers 
and two personal servants. This is a hard country on whites, all travelling 
usually being arranged by hammock, but at present these were not available. 
Of the five, only two managed to arrive at Banyo. This was a good march, 
and we kept up a steady fifteen miles a day over rivers, swamps, ravines, 
sometimes canoeing across, sometimes wading, sometimes carried, but this 
latter generally ended disastrously. At last we joined the column, another 
100 miles further on. During the trek we had seen crocodiles, the rivers are 
infested, some of them being very large. We lost two bearers carried off by 
these brutes crossing a river, right in front of our eyes. I forgot to say we 
had to provide our own grub, as there is none for white people. Each bearer 
carries 6olb., and it generally resolves itself into one carrier for bed, one for 
personal effects, one for cook-box, bath, chair and table, the remainder for 
grub. Of game the grass is so high very little is seen; it is all elephant 
grass, about 12ft. I saw three elephants, one bush cow, one enormous gorilla 
(bigger than a man) who followed me evidently very interested, and got far 
closer than I liked, having only a revolver with me; however, he shambled 
off before I reached camp. I saw no buck of any kind, but I think there are 
plenty about, as I saw their spoor. I saw and shot a large wart hog (very 
good tusks), a leopard and a large tiger cat. I saw also plenty of hippo; 
they are in all the big rivers, but I did not shoot, as they always sink and are 
such poor sport. 

The last few days before joining the column the scenery became 
changed, from the high elephant country we were gradually entering a 
densely wooded district with enormous trees. The travelling was better, 
and the shade very welcome. We had gradually risen on to the high plateau, 
and it was very cold at night. The land is very fertile, pan-pan being the 
only fruit, but very large and delicious to eat, something like mango, but 
as big as a good-sized melon. Yams are nearly as thick as my body. I 
have weighed one tuber of cassava—11lb.; others produce in proportion. 
Tobacco grows well and is cultivated, so do pineapples, very large, but poor 
kind. The natives are Pagans, or Bush Apes, as we call them, a very timid 
race, but very dangerous when they rise. They are in such numbers, and 
all are armed with bows and arrows (the latter always poisoned), assegais, 
knobkerries, etc. Cotton grows here and is cultivated. The staple is quite 
good, I have seen no disease, and the cultivation is conspicuous by its absence. 
Guinea corn grows 12ft. to 16ft. high, with an enormous head which, when 
ripening, bends the stalk right over. Indian corn is very prolific, the 
enormous cobs would compare with any I have ever seen in America or South 
Africa. I tell you this is a naturally wealthy country. I have never seen 
anything to equal it, and as I have travelled through nearly the whole of it 


from north to south, I should know, as I can compare it with other countries 
I have been in. I saw one valley, the richest I have ever seen in my life, 
thousands upon thousands of acres of land stretching for miles. I spent 
three days exploring it, and all I saw was one village, which cultivated a 
species of native rice and, sufficient for their own needs, tobacco, Guinea 
corn and Indian corn. 

This is the first country I have ever been in where the native 
females wear no clothes whatever. They are really of a very pleasing 
appearance; the young girls, twelve to sixteen years, being really 
pretty. I have seen some who would be considered pretty anywhere ; no 
thick lips or flat noses, and the figure is perfect. They are a very moral 
race and their code is very stringent. Ifa girl goes wrong she is either killed 
or cast out of the tribe. They are sun worshippers. They are bought and 
become the absolute property of the purchasers. Serakis (chiefs) have 
many wives, who follow them about. In districts where horses can be ridden, 
he rides a high pommeled saddle, clothed in purple and fine linen (scarlet 
is a favourite colour, but purple is royal), preceeded by a native string band, 
which includes drums and stringed instruments and bagpipes, which make no 
worse noise than the Scotch production, and quite as loud. Immediately 
surrounding him is 2 bodyguard, carrying bows and arrows, assegais, etc., 
and behind them the wives clothed in nothing at all, except the favourite, 
who carries, of all things in the world, an umbrella, sometimes a string of 
beads. I must say a very attractive fashion. They dress their hair in a 
most wonderful way. Although curly, it is long enough to be dressed oft 
the head like a cock’s comb, and takes the most wonderful shapes, of which 
they appear very proud. When entering a village, the headman always 
comes forward and offers such small presents as he can afford, as two fowls, 
some rice, a pan-pan, very acceptable. In the case of a large serakin he 
produces enough to feed all your servants during your stay. 

This is a very well watered country, and everywhere there are 
brooks and streams of clear running water. Some of the scenery is 
simply lovely. During our last few days before we joined the column 
we came across many evidences of German brutality to the natives, 
whom they impress into their service as carriers. In one place I 
saw a dead woman shockingly mutilated, both breasts cut off, and 
slashed about the body; further on, two dead bodies (males), the head 
of one was nearly cut off, the other had evidently struggled off after having 
his throat cut, for he was 5oyd. away from the enormous pool of blood, but 
could easily be traced by the blood track. In this case some of the villagers 
had begun tc return, and through an interpreter, this is the story: Two 
carriers tried to run away from their cruel service, were caught and, as an 
example, first one and then the other, in the presence of the carriers, etc., 
had their throats cut. The men were held down by main force, the head 
held (pulled) back and the throat cut. To make things more awful, the 
second was cut sufficient to bleed him to death and for him to stagger away. 
I saw two women and, in all, five men, but I hear there were many others. 
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On one occasion I heard groaning some distance off the road. I went to the 
spot, a native was lying evidently dying, protected from the sun by a roof 
of grass. He was attended by another who was giving him water ; he fled, 
but was caught by my orderly, and through him I learned: A German 
carrier, pressed into their service, he had fallen or been unable to proceed 
because of fatigue. The German brute in charge, becoming exasperated, 
deliberately broke with the stock of his gun first one leg and then the other, 
both above the knee, and he lay there then in terrible agony, some ten days 
later dying in frightful agony. I could do nothing, he was too far gone. 
(I know what I should have liked to have done.) I never saw any animal 
suffering such intense agony. I could tell you of many other cases. I am 
not doing so because I have not seen them, but I have seen those I have 
related, and it is right that people in England should know. We are now 
on the Sanaga River. The w-r is over, we hear. The Germans have fled 
towards Spanish Guinea. We have been bumping into their rearguard for 
a long time, and are now preparing to march back over the long 500 mile 
irail of river, forest, swamp and plain—a severe trial.’’—S. 
eT: o 
“THE COWSLIP.” 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—In your issue of October 7th appears the following : ‘‘‘ The Cowslip’ ” 
py Mrs. Elizabeth Turner—Fili2l Love— 

“Miss Jane’s mamma was very ill, 

And felt such pain she could not sleep, 

Atid Jane would quietly sit still 

Or sometimes through the curtains peep.” 
Would you be so kind as to tell me where I can obtain the continuation of 
this ?—INTERESTED, Barnsley. 

(‘‘ The Cowslip ”’ has been re-published and can be got through a book- 


seller. The second verse runs as follows : 
““ And often as she left the bed, 
The tear of sweet affection fell, 
And going from the room she said, 
‘Il wish my dear mamma were well.’ ”’ 
Ep. | 


A RARE VISITOR. 
{Yo tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—A specimen of this rare visitor to these shores was recently caught 
off the south-west coast of Ireland. It is a deep-water fish, as is shown by 
its large eyes. Colour, silvery, rosy in life; fins, scarlet. Although a 
Mediterranean species, it has been taken off Madeira, and recently in the 
Japan seas, although one authority is inclined to class this latter capture 
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as a distinct species (H. japonicus). Alcock records a specimen being taken 
in the Bay of Bengal, at a depth of 145 fathoms to 250 fathoms. The specimen 
here depicted was roin. long and 3}in. from front of base of dorsal to base of 
ventral fin. This species is burdened with the fearsome title of Hoplostethus 
mediterraneus, and one might be pardoned for dubbing it a deep-sea bream ! 
—ALBERT WADE. 





HOW MANY NATIVE SPECIES OF TREES HAVE WE? 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘“ Country LIFeE.”’| 
S1r —An interesting discussion took place the other day as to the number 
of native trees in the British Isles. I rashly guessed ‘* a couple of hundred,” 
but when it came to making a list could only think of eighty, and many 
of these were vetoed on the score of not being indigenous. Can you give 
me any information cn the subject ?—H. 

{The question as to the exact number of species of trees growing wild 
in the British Isles is not easy to answer. In the first place, botanists differ 
in their opinions as to what constitutes a species as distinct from a mere 
variety or form ; secondly, some trees, like the white poplar, are doubtful 
natives ; finally, it is difficult to draw a strict line separating trees from 
shrubs. But putting a liberal interpretation on all these matters we imagine 
the correspondent who seeks information would find it extremely difficult 
to get a satisfactory answer. Probably he wou'd allow shrubs like dog rose, 
broom and gorse to be included. There may be one or two omissions from 
the following enumeration of British trees, but the total amounts to fifty-five 
only : Alder, arbutus, ash, beech, birches (2), bird-cherry, box, buckthorn, 
bullace, cherry, crab, elder, elms (7), gean, hawthorns (2), hazel, holly, 
hornbeam, lime, maple, oaks (2), pear, Scots pine, plum, aspen, black 
poplar, grey poplar, white poplar, rowan, sea-buckthorn, service trees (2), 
sloe, spindle-tree, whitebeam, Swedish whitebeam, bay willow, blue willow, 
crack willow, golden willow, almond-leaved willow, goat willow, white willow 
Salix viridis, purple willow, and yew. Besides these there are, of course, 
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several introduced trees, like the sycamore, larch and horse chestnut, which 
are better known than many really indigenous ones.—Ep.| 
SPHAGNUM MOSS GATHERERS. 
{To tHE Eprror oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 

S1r,—I am venturing to send you some snapshots of the children of Lumsden 
Village, Aberdeenshire, gathering sphagnum moss for the military hospitals. 
These chil- 
dren, with 
their teachers 
and other 
ladies, are 
giving up the 
whole of the 
Saturday holi- 
day to spend 
it in the hills 
collecting the 
It isa 
charming 
sight to watch 
the forty or 
more happy, 
buoyant chil- 
dren springing 
over the 
heather and 
filling baskets 
and bags with 
the vivid 
green and 
crimson moss. 


moss, 





WORKING FOR THE SOLDIERS. 
The Laird lends gamekeepers and carts to convey the moss 
down to the village, where more willing workers dry it and pick it over 
and throw out any hard stalks. The children love to feel they are doing 
their bit, for there is hardly a cottage or farm up the Strath that has not 
sent a son or brother to the brave Gordon Highlanders.—C. R. N. 
FLIES AT THE FRONT. 

{To THE Eprror or “ Country LIiFE.’’| 
Sir, -While thanking Dr. Ross for his amplification of my necessarily short 
remarks relating to mosquitoes and malaria, I think that, perhaps, he has 
been a little too emphatic with regard to the uselessness of petrol in pre- 
venting the further development of mosquito larvae. Quite recently I was 
shown a sample of heavy mineral oil used as a larvicide and termed “ crude 
thick petrol.” Heavy oils, of course, are superior to light ones, that is freely 
admitted. With regard to the use of quinine, a meaning has been attached 
to my short remark that was not intended. The ‘‘ quinine parades’”’ in 
India and quinine prophylaxis in Italy and elsewhere have surely resulted 
in some malaria reduction, even though they may have been coupled with 
measures for mosquito reduction. The malarial parasites must be destroyed 
in man, who acts as a reservoir whence the mosquitoes obtain the parasites. 
This is of importance in districts where the characteristics of the soil, the 
very large area involved, the scarcity of labour or other causes prevent 
draining of marshes or filling up of swamps, etc., and partially nullify the 
good effects of oil- 
ing.—A. PoRTER. 


A DECORATED 
ALMS-BOX. 
[To THE EpITor.} 
S1r,—The enclosed 
photograph of an 
alms-box in Pinhoe 
Church, Devon, 
may be of interest 
to readers of 
Country LiFe. It 
is surmounted by a 
curious figure 
about 2q4in. high in 
the costume of an 
alms-man, or 
pensioner, in the 
time of Queen 
Anne, and is one of 
the few instances of 
alms-box decora- 
tion existing in any 
part of the country. 
The figure is carved 
in elm, and in his 
hand is a book on 
which are the 
words: ‘‘ Ye Poor 
Man of Pinhoe 
r700.’’ ‘On ‘the 
alms-box itself is 
the _ inscription, 
‘* Remember ye 
Poor.’”’ Both box 
and figure were 
carefully restored 
by the late Mr. 
Harry Hems of 
Exeter some years 
ago.—C. S. W. IN 
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BEES AND “RED HOT POKER.” 
[To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—It is no new matter to find dead bees in the faded flowers of the torch 
lily, and I have considered that the reason why bees find their coffin in such 
flowers is only when the flower is beginning to fade and loses its elastic‘ty, 
that the bee, having forced its way in, is k led by the natural contraction 
of the fading flower turning it into a sort of sarcophagus. I should be glad 
to know if my theory is right.—JUBA. | 


“OLD FIRE HOOKS.” 

[To THE Epiror oF * Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—More than sixty years ago poles with iron hooks were used in cases 
of country house and stack fires for pulling the thatch from roofs and for 
distributing burning stacks. I never saw them used, but a pair was kept 
on my grandfather's farm in Mid-Derbyshire, where were also some fire 
forks used for the same purpose with stacks. There was also an arrange- 
ment called “ blufters,”” which was an old sack lashed to the longer part of 
flails and used as a damper in the first stage of a stack fire-—Tnomas 
RATCLIFFE. 


(To THE Epiror or ‘ Country LIFe.’’} 
S1r,—In the issue of Country Lire for October 7th an interesting letter 
on old fire hooks appears. In this, the author says one of the four existing 
fire hooks is 
in St. Bot- 
olph’s Church, 
Cam bridge : 
this should 
be St. Bene- 
dict’s Church. 
I enclose a 
photograph 
of that hook, 
from _ which 
the shaft has 
been de- 
tached. The 
hook, — with- 
out shaft, 
measures 5ft. 
2in., and has 
rings for 
attaching 
ropes. This 
was last used 
in 1849 at a 
large fire 
which de- 
stroyed seve- 





ral houses 
around the 
market place. 
Lhe fire 
proved a 
blessing in 
disguise, for 
the destruc- 
tion of these 
houses paved 
the way for 
making the 
fine open 
M arc-k-e-t 
Square, or 
“Hill” as it 
THE FIRE HOOK IN ST. BENEDICTS is called in 
CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. Cam br idge. 
Another ot 
these old fire hooks may be scen on the wall of a barn at Stretham, 
on the main road from Cambridge to Ely —W. H. Hay es. 


KING JAMES’'S MULBERRY TREES. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—Dr. Shipley, in the interesting description, contained in your issue 
of the 7th inst., of the Master’s lodge and garden of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, states that ‘“ Milton’s Mulberry Tree” is probably the last of 300 
bought by the College in 1609 when King James I distributed a large number 
of mulberry plants at the cost of three farthings a plant. May I mention a 
somewhat similar case? In the garden, now built over, of my father’s 
house at Balham there was a large and prolific mulberry tree which, from its 
girth and general appearance and particularly from the fact that a large limb 
had evidently been cut off many years before I knew it, was undoubtedly of 
great age, and 1 remember that our gardener, who was a man of some learning 
and considerable intelligence, told me one day that he had been reading in 
some publication that King James had caused a large number, I forget how 
many, of mulberry plants to be sold in Leadenhall Market at one farthing 
each and that he considered that our tree must have been one of those. 
I have always understood that King James’s object was to encourage the 
keeping of silkworms for the production of silk to be manufactured in this 
country. It is, of course, well known that silkworms thrive on mulberry 
leaves, and my brothers and I as boys used them for that purpose. Our 
tree was destroyed about 1869-70. I may perhaps mention that in travelling 
between Camberwell and Walworth I used a few years back to see mulberry 
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trees in several gardens backing on to the line. Whether they were of great 
age or whether they still exist I am unable to say.—SEPTUAGENARIAN, 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY WALLPAPER. 

[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—In Mr. Shipley’s very interesting articles on the Master’s Lodgings 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, he illustrates and describes the highly remark- 
able wallpaper, dating from early in Henry VIII’s reign, with which the 
beams and joists of the hall, dining-room, etc., were found to be covered. 
Wallpapers of so early a date, or anything approaching to it, are naturally 
lost to us, owing to time and decay; but that there were such things we 
know from an “Inventory taken at the Monasterye of S. Syx- 
borough, in the Ile of Shepey, in the Countie of Kent, by Syr Thomas 
Cheyney, Syr William Hawle, Knyghts, and Antony Sentleger, Esquyer, 
the xxvii. day 
of Marche, in 
the xxyijthe 
vere of our 
Soveraigne 
Lorde Kyng 
Henrye the 
viij, of the 
goods and 
catall be- 
longyng to the 
sayde monas- 
tecy” s of 
which a com- 
plete trans- 
cript may be 
found in 
“ Archzxologia 
Cantiaria,” 
Vols VIL, 
page 290. In 
this document 
we find that, 
instead of the 
“paynted 
clothes for the 
hangyngs of 
the chamber ” 
mentioned in most of the entries, in the case of a certain nun, ‘ Dame 
Margaret ———ocks chamber,” is set down, ‘‘ chamber hangyng of painted 
papers.” 

I was led to look into the question of the antiquity of wallpapers some 
years ago owing to a discovery of very ancient paper-hangings, preserved 
by a later battening-out of the walls of Borden Hall (or Parsonage Farm), 
Borden, Kent, a fine old timber-built house dating from the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. Two of these early 
wallpapers were found in different rooms. No. 1 was a stout sugar-paper, 
nailed with flat-headed nails to the clay ‘ daubing ” or plaster, between the 
timber uprights. The latter had been painted a dark blue grey, and a border 
of the same framed the strips of paper on the plaster. The ground of the 
paper was a rich sealing-wax or Turkey red, and on this was a bold scroll- 
pattern, with leaves, tendrils, stars, etc., in black; but the flowers, of trefoil 
and other shapes, were filled in with a bright turquoise blue. The date was 
probably about 1550. There is an Indian “ quality’ in the design. No. 2 
was inferior both in quality and design. It was pasted on to a broad plaster 
surface, not broken up by timbers, as was No. 1. Scrolled ornament in 
black outline, with conventional roses and leaves, rudely daubed in ver- 
milion, formed the design, laid against a hatched background of foliage. It 
seemed to be about a century later than the other, judging from all 
the evidence. At the time of the discovery the fragments, which 
were singularly perfect, were put together by Mr. Lindsay P. Butterfield, 
a nephew of the celebrated architect, and blocks for reproducing 
the designs 
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Probably made about 1550 
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‘ 


on papers 
of similar 
bext ure 
were, I be- 
lieve, made 
by Messrs. 
Essex and 
Go. I do 
not know if 
they have 
ever printed 
off from 
them. The 
designs them- 
selves were 
photo graphed 
and pub- 
lished in The 
Arlist (Octo- 
ber, 1898), 
with a short 
account of 


contributed 
by Mr. But- 
terfield and 
myself.— 
Puttie M. 
JOHNSTON. 





ANOTHER PAPER FROM THE SAME HOUSE. 
Abou! a century later. 











